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A VISIT TO NIAGARA FALLS, 
WITH THOUGHTS ON THE INDESCRIBABLE. 


Tue Apostle Paul, speaking of “ visions and revelations of 
the Lord,” tells us that on one occasion “he was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable words which it is not 
possible for a man to utter.”? Swedenborg, also, in his “Memo- 
rable Relations”? of things seen by him in the spiritual world, 
makes frequent mention of scenes and objects, which, he says, 
cannot be described in language used among men. Such 
assertions excite wonder in some minds. Others of less cre- 
dulity doubt whether such a thing be possible. But those 
who question the possibility, forget how many “unspeakable” 
things there are in this natural world: Such indeed are 
many of the highest achievements in art, and the sublimest 
objects in nature. Words can give us little more than the 
color, form and dimensions of things; but under these lies a 
substantial reality which belongs to the spirit-land; which 
oftentimes the soul perceives and feels, but with which lan- 
guage has little te do. What, for example, have words to do 
with such a picture as the Madonna of Guido, or with any of 
the best works of the old masters, or with the human coun- 
tenance in general? Language, written or spoken, is of mate- 
rial origin. It rests upon things in the natural world, as its 
basis. It belongs strictly to nature, therefore; and is an ap- 
propriate vehicle wherein to convey natural ideas, natura} 
mages, natural beauty. To the unspiritual man, whose 
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mind rests wholly in nature, it can impart nothing above 
nature. But the highest order of Beauty we know, is 
not natural but spiritual. This is eminently true of the 
human countenance. How smalla part of that, which most 
attracts us in the human face, can be described! Its pro- 
portions, form and complexion may be set forth m words: 
for these helps constitute its natural beauty. But these may 
be pictured to us ever so graphically, and its highest beaut 

still remain concealed. It is the spiritual, revealed thigh 
the natural, which language cannot pourtray, that most at- 
tracts and impresses us. What were the happiest combina- 
tions of lines, angles, color, figure, &c. in the human face, but 
for the higher combinations of thought and affection which 
these express? The most beautiful countenance is manifestly 
that which possesses most spiritual beauty; which reveals 
under an outward harmony, a sweet harmony of the internal 
life; which, through a happy blending of complexion and fea- 
tures, proclaims a union, still happier, of true wisdom and 
love. And it is this highest part of human beauty, which is 
almost wholly lost in description; for it is this which words 
are least adapted to convey. 

The same is true of all the deepest workings of the soul. 
The noblest conceptions, the strongest passions, the sublimest 
emotions cannot be described. These are above nature; and 
of course cannot be truly represented to any but those who have 
experienced the same, in language which belongs to nature. 

To the same class of indescribable things, belong all the 
most beautiful and sublime objects in the natural world. 
What language can paint the rainbow, the aurora, the New- 
England sun-set, an autumnal forest, or this 

“ Brave o’erhanging firmament, 

Fretted with golden fire.” 
What language can paint them in such a manner, I mean, as 
to convey any just representation thereof to one who had 
never witnessed them himself. Language can describe the 
shape of colors and of the rainbow, and the order of their 
arrangement. It can give us the number, direction and mo- 
tion of the auroral coruscations. It can picture some of the 
contrasted hues of the sun-set and the forest; and tell the color 
of the sky, and the whole number of the stars, could they be 
numbered, that are hung up there. Every beholder, how- 
ever, while gazing upon such objects, feels that there is a 
subtle beauty here, which the eye does not see, and the tongue 
cannot tell: a beauty indeed, with which color, form, size, mo- 
tion and number have but little to do, except to act as medi- 
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ums of its communication. He perceives that there is a mag- 
nificence about such objects beyond the grasp or reach of mor- 
tals—quite too ethereal for human language: a grandeur to be 
felt, not to be described. In the sweet language of nature’s 
poet, he feels, as he looks on them, 

“A presence that disturbs him with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused.” 
And it is this part which is entirely lost in the description, 
that most entrances the soul of the beholder. It is that in- 
communicable beauty, which is so indissolubly bound to its 
object, that it can never exist in any perceptible form where 
the object itself is not, which constitutes the highest charm of 
whatever is most admired in nature. 

Whoever has visited Niagara Falls, must perceive the truth 
of these remarks. Whoever has gazed on that sublime ob- 
ject, must know that it is indescribable. All who ever at- 
tempted a description, must have felt how feeble and inade- 
quate is the power of language, when such a task is proposed. 
One may describe his own emotions; yet this but partially; 
since there are emotions, too, which are unutterable. But 
who that has not felt the same emotions, would understand 
this description? And who, that has not seen Niagara, can 
have known the emotions which only Niagara can excite? 

If our emotions then cannot be described, still less can the 
object itself. Stand alone on Table Rock until the soul is 
filled with the surrounding scene—you are in the very bosom— 
as it were, in the brain—of beauty, grandeur, terror, might. 
The awful roar of the cataract, seeming almost to jar the rocks 
and hills around you—the flashing mass of mingled green 
and white, cleaving the wave-worn precipice and dizzy 
height on which you stand—the dire phlegethon writhing in 
agony beneath you— 

“The hell of waters! where they how! and hiss 

And boil in endless torture—” 
—*the reeling birds” darting sportively through the foam,— 
the silvery vapor rising in wreaths of ever-varying form, 
and arched with a brilliant bow, 


“Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
“ Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 


—what have words to do with such a sight! About as much 
as the contemptible machinery of the stage has to do with the 
Lear of Shakspeare; or the looks and tones of a stage actor 
with Lear’s sublime indentification of his own age with that of 
the heavens themselves. Every description of Niagara, there- 
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fore, must, from the very nature of language, be necessarily 
imperfect. No just idea of it can ever be conveyed in words, 
All who attempt it must feel that itis very much like attempt. 
ing to personate the Satan of Milton upon the stage, or one 
of Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. 

The following aceount of a visit to the Falls, late in winter, 
and passage behind the great sheet of water upon ice, may be 
interesting to those who have never been there at that season, 
and may not know that such a feat can be performed with 
safety. The writer has never met with any account of what 
he describes; though a similar description may have before 
been published. ; 

It was on the 6th of March that the writer visited this 
natural wonder for the fifth time. And as some of Shak- 
spear’s passionate admirers say that the /ast-read play of their 
author is always the best, so my last view of Niagara is 
always the most interesting. Our party was small, consisting 
of only two ladies and myself. We had all been there in 
summer, and were anxious to see them in their winter cos- 
tume; for we had heard much of their inimitable beauty at 
this season. And inimitable indeed we found it. The banks 
of the river below the Fall were beautifully lined with icieles 
of immense size, hanging from the jutting rocks on either 
side, and resembling in some degree a colonade of huge marble 
pillars. The trees and shrubs were not so thickly cased in 
ice—so we were informed—as in mid-winter; except on one 
corner of Goat Island. There they had been left undisturbed 
by the wind, and were loaded with “icy brilliants.”” Nothing 
could be more beautiful. Every trunk, and branch, and twig, 
was encased in the frozen foam—white as alabaster—and 
«shone in the lucid covering.”? The long and slender boughs 
seemed groaning beneath their load of ice; and the tops of 
some small trees, ten or fifteen feet in height, were literally 
“bent in a glittering ring” to the ground. It was a most en- 
chanting and novel sight. One might easily have fancied 
himself gazing on a reef of coral, or a group of shining ala- 
baster-trees. When the sun shone, the effect was dazzling 
almost beyond endurance. 

We crossed ta the Canada side, and passed down to the 
crescent Fall. On our return from Table Rock, we were I- 
vited by Mr. Starkey to descend the stair-case, and pass behind 
the great sheet of water. Every body that has been to 
Niagara must know Isaiah Starkey—the man who keeps the 
stair-case, a reading-room, a shop of refreshments, a/bums for 
visiters to enter their names and write poetry, and furnishes 
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dresses and a guide for all who wish to go behind the sheet 
of water. I could hardly believe Mr. S. in earnest, when he 
said we could go behind the sheet of water on ice, and with- 
out any artificial means of protection. We, however, de- 
scended the stair-case, and there we came to a scene of mag- 
nificence, as unexpected as it was entrancing to us all. It is 
this which I have never seen described. From the foot of the 
stair-case we walked toward the Fall over a bank of ice 
formed by the spray, and elevating us forty or fifty feet above 
the ground or summer-path. We passed, on our way, im- 
mense columns of ice, varying in shape, size and ornament, 
which had been formed by the water trickling from the solid 
roof above, and had grown to such a prodigious size, that 
they now seemed like beautiful and appropriate supports of 
the projecting rock. Other columns lie scattered around in 
broken fragments, like the ruins of some ancient and magnifi- 
cent city. Just at the entrance, behind the sheet of water, we 
came upon a broad staging or platform of ice, some fifty feet 
in length and thirty in breadth, and so level that one could 
venture near the edge with safety. And sucha view of the 
Falls as we had from this point! I have never elsewhere 
found any thing equal to it. It was like viewing them from 
a portico of an immense marble palace, constructed for the 
purpose; and in a style of beauty and wild magnificence, in 
perfect keeping with the fall itself. We stood as it were upon 
a floor of beautiful white marble, raised about half way from 
the surface of the river to the top of Table Rock. On either 
hand, as we faced the Fall, was a huge pillar of the same 
inaterial—white as alabaster, and beautifully fluted and orna- 
mented—apparently supporting the over-hanging rock, which 
formed with the horizon an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
In front of the pillar on our right hand, and a few feet be- 
yond it, at the very entrance behind the great sheet of 
water, rose a huge pyramid of ice exactly in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, and ten or fifteen feet higher than the staging we 
stood upon. This formed for us a complete protection against 
the spray from the Fall. It seemed indeed to have been 
raised for that very purpose. Overhead was the grey, shelv- 
ing rock, here and there hung with icicles—some of prodi- 
gious size—beautifully grouped together, and wrought into 
the most exquisite shapes, resembling so many rude chande- 
liers of surpassing brilliancy. Below us, as it were just at our 
leet, Was that boiling, angry gulf. A little to the right, and 
in tull view, was the foaming Crescent Fall—the nearest part 
but a few feet from where we stood. And before us, ap- 
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parently within a stone’s throw, was the bright Bow of 
promise, wearing an angel’s smile as it hung so peacefully 
over that boiling flood. I watched it while the sun went 
down, and saw how like a thing of life it seemed to cling to 
that fickle vapor and love it with a dying embrace, So 
clings the heart—the hope of man, to many an object, light 
and fickle as that feathery foam. 

We advanced behind the great sheet of water more than 
two-thirds the way, as the guide informed us, from the en- 
trance to Termination Rock. Even the ladies ventured above 
half the distance. Indeed there was no danger, except of 
losing a foot-hold and falling into the clefts of the ice; which, in 
some places yawned feartully. I had been under the sheet 
of water before, in summer; and though clad in an oil-cloth 
dress provided for the purpose, I became so thoroughly 
drenched, that I felt as if I should care but little about going 
under again. Besides, from the narrowness of the path and 
the inconceivable violence of the wind and spray, it seemed 
perilous in the extreme. Then as to the pleasure of the en- 
terprise, one may get a very good idea of that by posting him- 
self at some poiut where the wind blows a hurricane, and 
suffer a hundred fire-engines to play upon him at once, with 
all their force. But at this time there was neither peril nor 
discomfort in the enterprise. We needed no oil-cloth dress, 
nor any other artificial protection; for a huge breast-work of 
ice between us and the falling sheet of water, rising eight or 
ten feet above our heads, formed a secure defence against the 
spray. Between the top of this beautiful icy battlement and 
the shelving rock above, from which the water was falling, 
was a space of ten or fifteen feet, through which we could 
gaze in safety at the tumbling torrent. Nothing could have 
been more commodious for such a view; and nothing can be 
conceived more grand and beautiful than the whole scene 
around us. It looked like some “fairy palace;’’ like nothing 
else on earth. On every side were glittering ornaments of 
rare form and beauty. The ice had assumed the most fantas- 
tic shapes, as if attempting to imitate every thing produced 
by the earth, or wrought by the hand of man, or conceived by 
the wildest imagination. How would regal palaces and all 
the splendor of Eastern magnificence have dwindled before 
this brilliant hall of nature’s building. It was the very height, 
the embodiment of romance and beauty. Perhaps it more 
nearly resembled some beautiful cavern, as described by trav- 
ellers, than any thing else. The following lines contain almost 
a perfect description of it, 
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“Oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 
Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow; 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz, and the place 
Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
That dwells in them; or, haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun; 
Where chrystal columns send forth slender shafts, 
And crossing arches and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars.” 


We left this palace of more than royal magnificence, im- 
pressed with the lesson it so forcibly taught. There, amid 
works that were all God’s own, the infinite and the finite, 
eternity and time seemed to meet and mingle in loving 
brotherhood. That brilliant, icy hall, so soon to dissolve and 
return again to its original element, beautifully symbolized 
the transient glitter of human life, and the mutability of all 
below; that torrent by its side, with ceaseless roar seemed to 
thunder in our ears the unvarying, eternal, Almighty Truth 
of God. We left the glorious sight, conscious that we had 
never seen its like before, and deeply impressed with the con- 
Viction that we should never behold its like again. 

When we returned to the top of the staircase, Mr. Starkey, 
in his excess of kindness, and unsolicited, made out a certifi- 
cate for each of us, stating that we had been under the great 
falling sheet of water to Termination Rock, on ice. The la- 
dies had some hesitation about accepting such a certificate ; 
since the distance they went under the fall had been stretched 
to about twice its truth. They expressed their scruples on this 
point, to which Mr. Starkey replied, in substance, “Hush! I 
have given many ladies a certificate for the full distance, in 
summer, who didn’t go under near so far as you did.” The 
argument was unanswerable; and the ladies, not a little 
amused, waived their objections and accepted the certificate as 
made out—thinking they could make their own qualifications 
when necessary. How many there ate who deceive and 
Wrong themselves, through just such vile sophistry as this of 
Mr. Starkey! Who, in their unfaithfulness to God and their 
OWn souls, quiet their consciences with the reflection, that they 
have done the same or worse in times gone by! 

The next day we enjoyed another novel and glorious sight. 
Indeed, one is in the midst of novelty and glory always, at 
Niagara, At the foot of that part of the American Fall, bor- 
dering on Goat fsland, and directly in front of the fall, was a 
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mountain of ice. which had been formed by the perpetual con- 
gelation of spray during the winter, more than half the height 
of the cataract. It stood inclining towards the fall, like the 
leaning tower of Pisa, only not so high, and with much greater 
disproportion between the breadth of its summit and its base. 
It terminated in quite a thin shell at the top, while its base 
must have been more than a hundred feet broad. Behind 
this huge pile, poured the thundering torrent. The side to- 
wards the river was sloping, though in some places it rose very 
abruptly. By means of a hatchet, which I had procured for the 
purpose of cutting steps in the ice, I succeeded, though not 
without some difficulty, in climbing to the top. One of the 
ladies, with no slight tinge of Spartan bravery and German 
enthusiasm, ascended with me. There, from the summit of this 
shelving ice-cliff, and within a few feet of the falling river, we 
looked down upon the terrible tumult beneath. The sight was 
one of surpassing grandeur and novelty. It combined more of 
the awful and terrific, than anything we had before seen. It 
was like looking into the crater of a volcano while in the very 
act of belching forth the liquid lava: only the element was 
different from volcanic fires,and the mountain, instead of spout- 
ing out the liquid brass, drank tn the liquid silver. 

We next took our stand upon Terrapin Bridge, by the 
Crescent Fall, on the American side. There we gazed for 
nearly an hour in mute rapture at the Fall, and the beautiful 
rainbow, which seemed almost within our grasp. As the 
foam arose, then sank away again before the wind, the mys- 
terious thing would flash into a glowing blaze and straight- 
way again be quenched. How beautifully it imaged forth the 
changing aspects of life. Its alternations of sunshine and 
gloom, its brightening prospects and fading hopes, according 
to the breathing or direction of the spirit within. It was the 
first time we had seen a perfect one there. And now we 
were so situated—the wind also favoring—that we saw 1 
complete through nearly two-thirds of a circle. It extended 
almost from the American to the Canada side, resting its ex- 
tremities upon the opposite margins of the river,—God’s ow! 
magnificent triumphal arch! Te 

Reluctantly we quitted this scene of solemn beauty, wishing 
in our hearts, like little children who stretch out their hands 
for the moon, that we could carry it all away, and show It 1 
every body in the world. But our childish wish was chas- 
tened by the reflection of less poetic years, that it would be 
more practicable to carry all the world there. We left it all, 
however, and yet in one sense brought it all away. Pictur 
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on the living scroll of our minds, it will live with us in bright 
colors till latest age, and go wherever we go. 
It is good to stand and be dumb for a while, in presence of 
an object like Niagara: to have the soul flooded with beauty, 
ower and grandeur, and be lost for a time amid the wonder- 
ful works of God. itis manna and quails to the desert-trav- 
elled spirit. For the time “the fountains of the great deep 
are broken up, and the windows of heaven are opened,” and 
floods of new life and glory stream in upon the soul. Creation 
becomes more vast. God is more sensibly near. Time is 
more precious. Duty is more awful. Immortality is more 
than a belief. And man is a nobler and sublimer being. But 
better still is it, when we learn from scenes like this, to discern 
new charms in the not less grand, but more familiar works of 
God; learn to see new beauty in the fields, new meaning in 
the clouds, new grandeur in the skies, new wisdom in the 
light of day, and new love in all around. ‘Then are we be- 
ginning to learn life’s last, Great Lesson: to discover the 
spiritual uses of Nature; to prize aright the human Soul; to 
love the Lord with all our hearts, and our neighbor as our- 
selves. Happy the man that learns this Lesson! He is all 
encircled in the arms of love, and rests on the bosom of God 
forever. P. 





CHRISTIAN WORSHIP; 


1 Discourse, delivered in the Unitarian Chapel, Glasgow, 
by George Harris. 


“T like not this prayer, O holy; blessed and glorious Trinity. Jt savours of barbarity. The 
word Trinity is barbarous, insipid, profane—a human invention, grounded on no testimony of 
God’s Word—the Popish God, unknown to Jesus Christ and the Aposties.”—JoHn CaLvin. 

“The word Trinity sounds oddly, and is a human invention. It were better to call Almighty 
God—God,—than Trinity."—Martin LurHer. 


Luxe x1. 1.—*“ Lord, teach us to pray.” 


“Prayer,” it has been as truly, as beautifully observed by 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “is the peace of the spirit, the stillness 
of our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of medi- 
tation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our tempest. 
Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind—of untroubled thoughts; 
it is the daughter of charity, and the sister of meekness.”” Yes, 
prayer is in truth the vital breath of Religion, and therefore 
“~~ it meet and fitting that Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
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the Christian’s faith, should be its most illustrious and winni 
exemplification. There is no part of the character of our great 
Lord and Master more deserving of intense meditation, than 
his devotedness to the will of the Sovereign Father, than his 
complete and unswerving acquiescence in those all-gracious 
purposes, it was his meat and his drink to accomplish. Pain- 
ful might be the task—beset with difficulties and dangers was 
the path he had to tread; scorn and contumely, and ignominy 
were his allotted portion; death, inglorious and base, the ter- 
mination of his earthly labors—yet in all, the Saviour quailed 
not, for he was upheld by the consciousness of the glorious 
purpose and effect of his labors; and the hallowed intercourse 
it was his delight to maintain with the Father of spirits and the 
God of all hope, nerved him onward in his righteous career, 
and carried him triumphant over the billows of affliction, and 
enabled him to breast the ills which hedged his steps, and 
crowned him with glory and honor everlasting. 

To a being formed as man is, with a frame liable to be in- 
jured and destroyed by a thousand different occurrences—who 
feels his dependence upon a power whom he can behold only 
in his works, and the various manifestations of his Providence 
—who knows that disease must occasionally be his portion, 
and that death will close his mortal labors—who yet experi- 
ences within him emotions, which raise him above terrestrial 
objects, and by the exercise of whose faculties, high thoughts 
and noble deeds become familiar—who is desirous of acting 
agreeably to these better impulses of his nature—and who 
seems impelled by those bitter impulses, to long for immorta- 
lity,—to a being such as man, there can be no subject more 
deserving his serious and attentive study, than the nature and 
character of that supreme and everliving Intelligence, to whom, 
in gratitude and affection, he is bound to pay his adorations. 

But where shall man gain the information of which he 
stands in need? Shall he content himself with the dictation of 
his fallible fellow-creatures? Shall he seek for the knowledge 
which maketh wise unto salvation, in the compendiums which 
frail and imperfect mortality has drawn up? Shall he found 
his faith upon the shorter or the larger Catechism, the Westmin- 
ster Confession, or the Thirty-nine Articles? Shall he regulate 
his worship by the Directory, the Litany, or the Mass Book! 
Shall he, in any of these ways, be inquiring how he may 
worship God with acceptance, whilst he neglects the well-head 
of Christian truth, whose sacred stream is continually pouring 
forth its life-giving strength? Surely it is more consistent with 
the imperfection of man, and with the vast importance of en- 
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tertaining correct and scriptural sentiments, to go at once to 
the Oracles of God, and to say with the early disciples of our 
blessed Saviour, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 

And believing with those disciples, that Jesus Christ is “the 
way, the truth, and the life,’ we do exclaim in the spirit of 
their language,—Lord, to whom else should we go, thou hast 
the words of eternal life. By Jesus, we are satisfied we shall 
not be led astray, for he “did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth.” By Jesus, we are persuaded we shall be tho- 
roughly instructed, for “neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’’ 
Through Jesus, we are convinced our prayers, if offered in hu- 
mility and penitence, will rise to the throne of mercy, because 
we trust in his declaration, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give 
itto you.”’ “Lord, teach us to pray.’’ 

The subject of Christian worship naturally divides itself into 
two parts: the commands of Jesus—the practice of Jesus. Let 
us attend with seriousness to both; and may that God whose 
honor we seek, and whose biessing we implore, enable us to 
obey the precept and to imitate the example. 

Among the various circumstances which marked the history 
of Jesus Christ the righteous, there is none more interesting 
than that which is recorded in the text. It is most important, 
as marking the devotional feeling of our great Exemplar—most 
instructive, as having called forth a perfect model by which to 
mould the aspirations of the pious mind,—not to be exceeded 
in magnitude of solemnity, by its pointing out and forever 
confirming the proper Object of all religious adoration. It was 
one great purpose of the mission of the Son of God, to reveal 
that worship in which Ged delighteth—to draw the creature 
nearer to the all-pervading Spirit of nature—to dispel the clouds 
and darkness which had heretofore shrouded the character of 
the Deity—to show mankind their Father—to release the race 
Jesus was raised up to instruct, and save, and bless, from the 
bondage of ceremonies, and the peculiarities of ritual obser- 
vances, by elevating their minds from visible symbols and 
splendid pageants, to the adoration of that Father in spirit and 
in truth. In pursuance of this pure and holy purpose, Jesus 
himself was ever pre-eminently pious. Devotion to his God 
and our God, to his Father and our Father, was his all-anima- 
ting motive to action, his support, his guide, and his stay. In 
a peculiar manner, Jesus lived as seeing Him who is invisible. 
Not an opportunity did he allow to escape, of directing the un- 
derstandings of his hearers to the all-wise and all-powerful, 
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and of exciting in their hearts the purest and holiest affections 
to their all-compassionate Friend and Parent. Whether on 
the mountain or in human dwellings, in solitude or in the syna- 
gogue, his spotless soul poured itself forth in gratitude to the 
Great Sustainer of all things, and held sacred communion with 
Him, by whose grace he had been “sanctified and sent into 
the world.’’ 

It was to the pure and holy Jesus, with full persuasion that 
his prayers ascended with acceptance to heaven, with perfect 
confidence that his mind was enlightened by the gracious in- 
fluence of that Deity, whom he obeyed and worshipped, that 
at the close of one of those seasons of pious meditation and 
holy converse, in which the Saviour joyed to indulge, the 
request was made in all simplicity and modesty,—* Lord, teach 
us to pray.”? ‘To the disciples it must have been a moment of 
anxious interest. They had hitherto adored one God in one 
person only, Jehovah, the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Their request involved at once the propriety of their past devo- 
tions, and the Being to whose glory they were now to bow 
the knee, and to raise the song of thanksgiving. They had 
either been right in their former adorations, or they had been 
wrong. If present popular opinions are true, they had been 
wrong—grievously wrong. In worshipping the sole and un- 
divided Jehovah, they had been, according to modern views, 
worshipping only a portion of the Godhead. Did the Christ 
of God point out their delusions, and reprobate their previous 
prayers? Did he say, Well it is for your soul’s good, that you 
have made this request; you must no longer worship one God 
in one person only, but one God in three distinct persons— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? Did Jesus command them to 
pray, “O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three persons and 
one God?’’ Did Jesus direct them to implore that Trinity, “by 
the mystery of thy holy incarnation—by thy holy nativity and 
circumeision—by thy baptism, fasting and temptation—by 
thine agony and bloody sweat—by thy cross and passion—by 
thy precious death and burial??? Are these the directions 
which Christ gives to his disciples? Are these directions, or 
any thing like them, to be discovered throughout the Bible? 
We know, indeed, who has commanded us thus to pray, but 
we also know that it is not Jesus Christ, and therefore we do 
not obey the bidding. Very different, indeed, were the instruc- 
tions of the Saviour. He confirmed the validity of the previ- 
ous prayers of the inquiring disciples, by selecting many por- 
tions of his own prayer, from those commonly employed by the 
chosen people, He directs their minds to one object, one pel» 
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son, one being alone, and to that one object, person, or being, 
the Saviour appropriates the endearing name of Father. “And 
he said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our Father which art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done, as in heaven so in earth. Give us day by day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every 
oue that is indebted to us; and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” 

This was the Lord’s prayer, it is Christian worship, the guide 
to devotion, the pattern of intercession. Say not that it is a 
prayer fitting only the disciples, but not adapted to these times. 
Say not,as has been said, that if this prayer had been designed 
«for us who live in the sunshine of the Gospel, we have every 
reason to believe that he would have introduced into it peti- 
tions more directly and distinctly applicable to the characteristic 
doctrines of Christianity, and not limited himself to a phrase- 
ology adapted to the darker and more imperfect scheme of 
Judaism.”’* Where is the “reason to believe’’ in such asser- 
tions, except it be to accommodate the Scriptures to a system, 
and not to bend the system before the truth of the Word of 
God? Where, above all, is the Scripture warrant for setting 
aside this beautiful and sublime adoration of God our Father 
—sublime from its perfect simplicity and moral truth? Until 
we find the exhortations of the Saviour annulled by his own 
express command, till we discover a full and solemn abroga- 
tion of that holy prayer which he gave to his disciples, we 
shall continue to receive it as the Christian’s model of devotion, 
and deem it more humble, more rational, more scriptural, to 
bring every thought into obedience to Christ, than to describe 
the Lord’s prayer as a form of words suitable alone to the 
darkness and imperfection of by-gone ages. 

“Lord, teach us to pray.”” “When ye pray, say, Our Fa- 
ther which art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name.” Christian 
Worship is not worship addressed to God the Son, or to God 
the Holy Ghost, but to “Our Father which art in heaven.” 
Even supposing the doctrine of the Trinity were true, and that 
Jesus Christ had distinctly disclosed it to his disciples, of which, 
however, be it remembered, there is not the shadow of a proof 
throughout the bible, still, if the directions of the Saviour have 
any weight, any authority, we are, nevertheless, to pray to 
the Father, and, unless any one can prove the instructions of 
Christ to be defective and erroneous, to the Father only. The 
Father is not the Son nor the Holy Ghost, neither are the Holy 





* Lectures on Scripture, by Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
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Ghost and the Son, the Father. The term Father is never 
supposed to comprehend in it the Son and the Holy Ghost;* 
it is always applied by others, to the first person in the Trinity 
—and by us, to the Almighty God, and to him alone. Certain, 
therefore, it is, that Jesus Christ commands his disciples to pray 
to one God in one person; for, even supposing that there are 
three persons in the Godhead, Jesus Christ leaves out two of 
them, and directs us to pray to one, the Father, only. We 
have, then, this positive and express command to pray to the 
Father; he never gave a positive and express command, nei- 
ther on this or any other occasion, to pray to the Son or the 
Holy Ghost. Christians! leave the commandments and tradi- 
tions of men, and obey the precepts of your Lord and Saviour. 

«Lord, teach us to pray.’’ “The hour cometh and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God 
is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth” (John iv. 23, 24.) Such is the language 
of Jesus to the woman of Samaria. Does it oppose the previ- 
ous declaration, and model of prayer given by him to the dis- 
ciples? Rather does it confirm them; and that most solemnly 
and strongly. “The true worshippers shall worship the Fa- 
ther,’ so declares the Saviour. He made the declaration, 
when speaking expressly of the worship of God, when teach- 
ing the way he should be adored by his creatures, when doing 
so at the express desire also of one who was seeking informa- 





* That this is so, is evident from the following fact in relation to the Church of 
England. In the communion service of that Church, there is this assertion and 
prayer—‘It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at all times, 
and in all places, give thanks unto thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty and 
Everlasting God.” But there is in the Rubric, this direction, “These words, Holy 
Father, must be omitted on Trinity Sunday!” Truly and admirably has Mr. 
Aspland, in his sermon in “ Vindication of Unitarian Worship,” remarked, on this 
sin of omission,” commanded by authority, on Trinity Sunday,—‘* Unholy day! 
—that requires that the knee should not then bow to the only true God! Un- 
christian doctrine !—that, for the sake of consistency, prohibits the disciples of Jesus 
from complying with the plainest, the most solemn, the most frequently repeated of 
divine injunctions—from glorifying God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 

Yhrist.” 

The Church of Scotland exhibits similar inconsistency. The Confession of 
Faith declares, that “ Religious Worship is to be given to God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; and to him alone.” The Larger Catechism affirms, “ Prayer is 
an offering up of our desires to God, in the name of Christ, by the help of his 
Spirit;” whilst the Shorter Catechism asserts, “Prayer is an offering up of our 
desires unto God, for things agreeable to his will, in the name of Christ”—the 
Larger Catechism, in addition, affirming, that prayer “is to be made to him [God] 
alone”—and both the Catechisms agreeing, that “the special rule of direction, is 
~ form of prayer which Christ taught his disciples, commonly called the Lord’s 

rayer.” 
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(ion, who was ignorant on the subject, and to whom the blessed 
Teacher had just exclaimed, “ Ye worship ye know not what.”’ 
Disciple of Jesus! think again of the memorable occasion on 
which these words were uttered, reflect on all the attendant 
circumstances, and then, once more, repeat the words, “the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father.’ Are they not 
sutticiently strong and conclusive, to set the question of Chris- 
tian worship at rest forever? Ought they nottodoso? If our 
profession of Christianity be not mere verbiage, if we really 
believe in Jesus, ought we not to venerate his authority and 
obey his commandments? 

Remember, also, the Saviour is here speaking not merely of 
the worshippers of God, but the true worshippers. And who 
does Jesus say they are? The worshippers of a three-one De- 
ity, Trinity in unity and unity in Trinity, God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost? Nota word of all this, 
not the most distant allusion to any such ideas. On the con- 
trary, the words of Jesus are express and positive, they admit 
not of subterfuge, they cover no mystery. They declare to the 
woman of Samaria—they say to us—they say to all mankind, 
“the true worshippers shall worship the Father.”” Does Christ 
say “true worshippers?” Follower of Christ, why do you not 
believe him? Does he say “shal/ worship the Father?”’ Fol- 
lower of Christ, why do you not obey him? 

Yes, were there no other passage in the whole Bible which 
authorises men to restrict their worship to the Father only, this 
would be abundantly sufficient. Nay, it most solemnly and 
authoritatively commands them, if they would be considered 
true worshippers, to pay their adoration to no other person or 
being. By what fatality does it happen, then, that so many 
serious and virtuous professors of the Gospel, do not sufficiently 
and practically think of this passage? If people would seri- 
ously and practically think of its meaning, how could they pos- 
sibly elude its foree? What sense but one, can any individual 
affix to it! If those are true worshippers who worship the Fa- 
ther, how can they be so who adore two other beings besides 
the Father? Those who worship “one God in three distinct 
persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” are never, in the Scrip- 
tures, said to be the true worshippers. Those who worship 
the Father only are. The worshipper of one God in one per- 
son, has, therefore, the express and solemn declaration of Jesus 
Christ, that he is the true worshipper; but all other persons, 


save himself, are destitute of this high, sacred, and decisive 
authority. * 





*The author is indebted for some of the preceding thoughts and words, to two: 
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“Lord, teach us to pray.’’? “When thou prayest enter into 
thy closet; and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Fa- 
ther which is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly,’’ (Mat. vi. 6.) “That whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father, in my name, he may give it to you.” 
Such are some of the sayings of Jesus. ‘They are all in accord- 
ance with the previous quotations from the Sacred Volume, 
and their united testimony evidences, with all the power of 
moral demonstration, that pure Christian worship is not the 
adoration of a triune Divinity, but in the blessed name of Jesus 
to pour forth our souls to the one Infinite Father of universal 
beneficence. 

“ Lord, teach us to pray.” “At that time Jesus answered 
and said, 1 thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father; for so 
it seemed good in thy sight,’ (Mat. xi. 25, 26.) “And Jesus 
lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee, that thou 
hast heard me. And I know that thou hearest me always: 
but because of the people which stand by I said it, that they 
may believe that thou hast sent me,” [John xi. 41,42.] “Now 
is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour? But for this cause came I unto this hour. Fa- 
ther, glorify thy name. Then came there a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again,” [John 
xil. 27, 28.] “These words spake Jesus, and lifted up his eyes 
to heaven, and said, Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee: as thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given him. And this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.”” “Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, 
as we are.” “That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me,’ [John xvii. 1-3, 
11,21.] “And he went a little further, and fell on his face, 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
“He went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, 0 
my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, except | 





very interesting and admirable tracts, one by a Dissenter from Trinitarianism, and 

entitled, “The True Worshippers;” and the other, “An Appeal to the Serious 

= ‘or Professors of Christianity,” &c., by Mr. (now Dr.) Southwood 
mith, 
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drink it, thy will be done.”? “And he left them, and went 
away again,and prayed the third time,saying the same words,” 
{ Mat. xxvi. 39, 42, 44.] “Then said Jesus, Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” {Luke xxiii. 34. ] 
«Andabout the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a loud voice,saying, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that it is to say, My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” [ Mat. xxvii. 46.] “And when 
Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit: and having said thus, he gave 
up the ghost,’’ [Luke xxiii. 46.] 

These passages are abundantly sufficient to illustrate and 
confirm the fact, that the worship of the Father, which Jesus 
inculeated by precept he enforced by his blameless and sacred 
example—“Then said I, lo I come, in the volume of the book 
it is written of me to do thy will, O God,” [Heb. x. 7; Psalm 
xl. 7,8.] And the history of his life, is in truth the history of 
his devotion to the One living and true God. Christ was the 
Son—the Deity was the Father; Christ the sent—his God and 
our God the Great Being who sent him; Christ was the gift— 
the God of love the gracious giver; Christ was the anointed 
—the Supreme Jehovah was the anointer; the Father the 
source of compassion—Christ the instrument and ambassador 
of his merey;—God the Father, and Christ the elder brother of 
the great family of man. These truths, it is manifest, were 
always present to the mind of Jesus. On no occasion, did the 
possession of supernatural power lead the Saviour to forget the 
Bestower of the invaluable privilege. Never did he pray to 
himself, or to what is now called his divine nature. Never 
did he command his followers to do so. Never did he address 
his prayers to what is now termed God the Holy Ghost. 
Never did he authorise his disciples to render homage to aught 
save the Father alone. He had no will but God’s. He was 
one with the Father in counsel, design, affection. To him he 
addressed always his adorations; on him he leaned for succor; 
by his influence was he guided; by his power supported; by 
his miraculous energy sustained; guarded by his omnipotence; 
raised from the dead by his almightiness; exalted to his right 
hand; constituted by his mandate, the Lord, and Christ, and 
Prince, and Saviour; by his appointment, made the Judge of 
all things;—and all, that man, through heaven's blessing, 
might be rendered pure and happy forever, and that that pu- 
nity and happiness might redound through Jesus Christ to the 
glory of God, even the Father. And whether men, through 
ishorance, or prejudice, or erroneous interpretations of holy 
Writ, refrain or join in devotions thus authorised and exempli- 

Vou. y.—12 
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fied,—or whether they sit, or kneel, or even refuse to say 
Amen,* when the voice of prayer ascends, in the name of a 
crucified Saviour, to the footstool of the Almighty Father,— 
surely he cannot greatly err who takes the precepts of Jesus as 
his guide, and the conduct of Jesus as his example, and the 
words of Jesus as the fittest form of language wherewith to 
address that great and glorious Being, whom that same Jesus 
has revealed as the Father of creation’s glories, and the God of 
hope, of peace, and of consolation. 

Nor let it be objected, that in the common English version 
of the New Testament, it is stated that Jesus was worshipped 
by the leper [ Mat. viii. 2]—by the ruler [ix. 18]—by the men 
in the ship [xiv. 33]—and other similar instances, _ In all these 
cases, it was not religious adoration, properly so called, but 
that obeisance which is paid to a superior—that reverence 
which was due to the Messiah, the great prophet of God, act- 
ing under his immediate inspiration and authority. When 
Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, and worshipped and 
kissed him, he surely did not mean to pay him divine homage, 
| Exodus xviii. 7.] When David came out of the cave, crying 
after Saul, and saying, My lord the king, stooped with his face 
to the earth and worshipped, he cannot be supposed to have 
been guilty of idolatry, [1 Sam. xxiv. 8.] David having con- 
ferred the throne upon Solomon, all the congregation of the 
princes bowed down their heads and worshipped the lord and 
the king; but surely the worship paid to the king and that paid 
to the King of kings, would be different in act and in inten- 
tiou—the one, respect and obeisance; the other, religious ado- 
ration, [1 Chron. xxix. 20.] When the enemies of Jesus 
clothed him with purple, and platted a crown of thorns and 
put it on his head, and began to salute him, saying, Hail King 





* To the English reader, it is necessary to say, that this discourse was occasioned 
hy the refusal of a clergyman of the Relief Church, to meet the author at a funeral. 
The refusal was accompanied by the assertion, “I cannot say Amen to Mr. Harris’ 
prayers.” A letter of remonstrance was, in consequence, addressed to the clergy- 
man, of which he took no notice. It was then published, with an appeal to the 
inhabitants of Glasgow, on the intolerant spirit which had been manifested. After 
several editions had been sold, and two replies from other quarters had appeared, 
the offending individual brought forth an ‘Expostulation.” It was then Judged 
proper to direct public attention to the commands and practice of Jesus Christ, in 
relation to the great object of worship; and these pages were the result. An Ap- 
pendix was added, in direct reply to the Expostulation. 1t is now omitted, in order 
to render the Discourse better adapted for general circulation. The allusion in the 
text, is to the circumstance which occasioned its composition and delivery. There 
is also in the text an allusion to the direction which another minister of the Relief 
Church gave his people, that if they went to the Unitarian Chapel, they should sit 
during singing and prayer, in order to show they did not join in the devotion. 
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of the Jews, and, bowing their knees, worshipped ;—they can 
by no means be imagined as paying religious adoration to him 
whom they had rejected, and were about to crucify, but that 
they ironically paid that respect to him which it was custom- 
ary to pay to a sovereign, [Mark xv. 17-19.] And this inter- 
pretation of the word worship, is well illustrated also in the 
parable of the wedding festival—“ Friend, go up higher, then 
shalt thou have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee,’”’ [Luke xiv. 10.] Here, it can by no possi- 
bility mean that the individual who was invited to sit higher 
up the table, was to be religiously adored by the rest of the 
company, but that on account of his previous humility and 
modesty, in taking a lowly station, he was to receive this and 
other tokens of their respect. 

Nor is this all. The original word translated “serve,” in 
Matt. iv. 10, and that rendered “worship” in Philip iii, 3, is 
always used in the Scriptures to express religious adoration, 
worship properly so called. That word occurs about twenty 
times in the New Testament, but in no one instance is it ap- 
propriated to Jesus Christ. It is applied to God, our Father, 
as the only proper object of religious adoration. 

Say not that the conduct of Stephen is in opposition to the 
statements Ihave made. It is not so. Stephen, indeed, in 
his departing moments, called on his Master and Friend, but 
he worshipped him not. The historian informs us that he 
saw “the Son of man standing on the right hand of God,” 
(Acts vii. 56.) He could not possibly, therefore, mistake the 
person he saw standing on the right hand of God, for God 
himself, at whose right hand he stood. And, accordingly, he 
called upon Jesus—not God. If you look at your New Tes- 
taments, you will find the word “God”’ is printed in Zéalics— 
this is to show that the word God was not in the original 
Scriptures. Stephen called upon Jesus as his risen and exalted 
Lord to receive his departing spirit. And he was right, for 
a special miracle was wrought to confirm the faith and con- 
stancy of this first Christian martyr. And when the opening 
heavens disclosed to his fading sight his ascended Saviour, 
how natural for him to breathe his soul into his hands. 
Were a similar miracle to be wrought in similar circum- 
stances, then would it be proper language to adopt. But our 
model is the example of the Saviour himself, who, in his 
dying moments, said, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” We are no where exhorted to imitate Stephen. We 
are commanded to imitate Jesus. 

That no one should plead ignorance, or doubt on the im- 
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portant subject of Christian worship, there are two passages, 
which, coupled with the other declarations and the uniform 
example of the son of God, must be decisive with every en- 
lightened and serious Christian—“In that day ye shall ask 
me nothing. Verily, verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it to you. 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name,—ask and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be full”? (John xvi. 23, 24.) 
This isa most important passage. Lest the disciples should 
by possibility mistake, and think they were to ask their Mas- 
ter and Friend for any thing, when he left the world and 
ascended to the Father, Jesus Christ expressly and peremp- 
torily forbids them to do so—“In that day ye shall ask me 
nothing.’’ Hitherto Jesus had been all along present with 
his disciples, as it were in God’s stead in some respects, by 
the divine power granted to him to heal diseases, to instruct 
them in the Divine will, to forgive sins, and to comfort and 
establish them in their faith in his mission from the God of 
all.* It was in consequence of this delegated power from on 
high, that they had recourse to him in all their wants, in 
all their distresses—* Lord, save us, or we perish’?—Lord, 
increase our faith’?—“ Lord, help me or I sink.’ But as 
Jesus was now going to be withdrawn from them, and watch- 
ful as he ever was that the Father alone should be honoured 
and adored, he acquaints them that, when departed, they were 
no more to apply to him for any thing as they had done in the 
days of their endeared personal intercourse. “ In that day ye 
shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will giveit to you.” 

Let me entreat every individual who is really desirous ol 
founding his worship on the precepts and example of the 
Saviour, to look at these words of Jesus, to look at them 
attentively, and then say, whether we are not by them ab- 
solutely forbidden to worship Jesus Christ, and commanded 
to worship the Father in the name of Christ? Can any thing 
be more plain and expressive? Can any thing be more defi- 
nite in terms or obligatory in command? I think not; and, 
thinking thus, I humbly strive to fulfil the command, and, in 
the name of Jesus, to approach the Almighty Father, and 
hallow his sacred name. 

But there is yet more. It is in the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto his servants 
things which must shortly come to pass” (Rev. i. 1.) “And 


—— | 





* Apology for resigning the Vicarage of Catterick, by Theophilus Lindsey. 
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he saith unto me, these are the true sayings of God. And I 
fell at his feet to worship him, and he said unto me, See thou 
do it not; I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 
that have the testimony of Jesus. Worship God; for the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy”? (Rev. xix. 9, 10.) 
«And I John saw these things and heard them, and when I 
had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of 
the angel which showed me these things. Then saith he 
unto me, See thou do it not; for I am thy fellow-servant, and 
of thy brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the 
sayings of this book: worship God’? (Rev. xxii. 8, 9.) On 
the nature and tendency of these passages there can be no 
gainsaying. The testimony of Jesus to the unrivalled su- 
premacy, to the sole adoration of God our Father, is uniform 
and complete. Yes, we revere the purity of the Saviour—we 
venerate the moral excellencies which shone so conspicuously 
inhis unsullied character—we gladly give to Jesus the tribute 
of our gratitude and affection; but whenever our imaginations 
are tending to mingle the Sender with the Sent—the Son with 
the Father—we are recalled from thoughts which would in 
the slightest measure trench on the peerless perfections of the 
One Jehovah, by the solemn admonition of our blessed Mas- 
ter—“ See thou do it not’”’>—“ Worship God.” 

Such is Christian worship—the worship inculeated by the 
commands of Jesus—the worship enforced by the example of 
Jesus. It is only necessary to ask in conclusion, Did the 
Apostles and early Christians imitate the example and obey 
the injunction? Listen to the Record, “And when they heard 
that, they lifted up their voice to God with one accord, and 
said, Lord, thou art God, which hast made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea,and all that in them is; who by the mouth of thy 
servant David hast said, Why did the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine vain things? The kings of the earth stood 
up, and the rulers were gathered together against the Lord, 
and against his Christ. For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
couns@| determined before to be done. And now, Lord, be- 
hold their threatenings: and grant unto thy servants, that with 
all boldness they may speak thy word, by stretching forth thine 
hand to heal; and that signs and wonders may be done by 
the name of thy holy child Jesus” (Acts iv, 24-31.) «I 
thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all’? (Rom. i. 8.) 
“For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ” (Eph. iii, 14.) “Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God even the Father, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Eph. v. 20.) “1 thank my God always on your 
behalf, for the grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ” 
(1 Cor. i. 4.) “Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and the God of all com- 
fort’? (2 Cor. i. 3.) “ And if ye call on the Father, who, with- 
out respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s work, 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear”? (1 Pet. i. 17.) 
“ Therewith bless we God, even the Father’? (James iii. 9.) 
“ We give thanks to God even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying always for you”’ (Colos. i. 3.) Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to 
his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead”’ (1. Pet. i. 3.) 
«“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ’? (Eph. i. 3.) “And whatsoever ye do in 
word and deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God even the Father by him” (Colos. iii. 17.) “Now 
unto God even our Father be glory for ever and ever. Amen” 
(Philip iv. 20.)* 

This testimony—this language we also hold to be in perfect 
unison with that of the blessed Jesus. In a single discourse, 
it would be impossible to go over all the evidence in favor 
of the great truths that there is but one God in one person, 
and that he alone is to be worshipped in the name of Jesus 





* “Tn the first and best ages, the Churches of Christ directed all their prayers, 
according to the Scriptures, to God only, through the alone mediation of Christ.” 
Such is the declaration of an eminent prelate of the English established Church, 
Bishop Bull. That he was correct in his assertion, appears evident from the 
language of Justin Martyr. He flourished about the year 140 of the Christian era, 
and his testimony to the object and nature of Christian worship, is the more valu- 
able, in as much as he was one of the chief corrupters of Christian doctrine, and 
the main instrument of engrafting the fables of heathenism on the plain and pure 
discoveries of Jesus Christ. And yet Justin Martyr affirms thus: “There are no 
nations upon the earth in which prayers and thanksgivings are not put up to the 
Maker and Father of all things, through the name of Jesus who was crucified. 
“In all our oblations, we bless the Maker of all things, through his Son.” 

To the same effect, the following extract from a prayer by Irengus, bears 
evidence: “I call upon thee, O Lord, the God of Abraham, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who art the only and true God, above whom there is no God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Does Origen contradict these assertions, or condemn this practice of his prede- 
cessors' It is his declaration, “We ought not to pray to any one of those things 
which are made, nor to Christ himself, but only to the God and Father of all, 
to whom our Saviour himself prayed, as I observed before, when he teacheth us to 
pray, not to himself, but to the Father, saying, ‘Our Father which art in heaven. 
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Christ, his Son, our Lord. But knowing that our Saviour is 
called in the Scriptures—a Prophet, 15 times—a servant of 
God, 5 times—the sent of God, 56 times—Jesus of Nazareth, 
18 times—the Son of Joseph, 6 times—the seed of Abraham 
10 times—the Son of Man, 86 times—a Man, 72 times—the 
Son of God, 117 times—and that it is declared that he was 
anointed of God, that he prayed to God, that he was raised 
from the dead by God, that he is exalted to the right hand of 
God, and that he is dependent for all his powers and autho- 
rity on that “ Father, who sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world,” full of grace and truth, in 271 other passages; 

knowing that the Almighty Parent of creation is called the 
One true God, the God of Jesus Christ, 14 times—the one 
universal Father, the Father of Jesus Christ, 92 times—the 
Father, 266 times—Jehovah, his incommunicable name, the 
self-existent 6872 times—and that the singular and personal 
pronouns are applied by the only true God to himself, or are 
applied to him by others, in upwards of 11,000 other passages 
of the Bible;—knowing, that to the doctrines, that God is one 
in one person only, and that he alone is to be worshipped, 
aud that Jesus Christ is the Son of the Father’s love, there is 
thus the concurrent testimony of more than ‘Twenty Thousand 
passages of Holy Writ,—I ask, Would it not be highly irra- 
tional as well as unscriptural, to make this mighty mass of 
evidence bend its self-evident truths before a few isolated 
texts,* which may sound as in opposition, but which, when 





* That the texts adduced in favor of the doctrine of the Trinity, are capable of 
a different interpretation, and that no one plain and unambiguous passage can be 
brought forward from the Bible, in which either the doctrine or the worship of 
the Trinity is clearly and unequivocally expressed, has often been admitted by those 
who have been educated inthe popular belief. The expressions of Dr. Isaac W atts, 
in relation to this point, are highly interesting and instructive:—* Dear and blessed 
(rod, hadst thou been pleased, in any one plain Scripture, to inform me, which of 
the different opinions about the holy Trinity, among the contending parties of 
Christians had been true, thou knowest with how much zeal, satisfaction, and joy, 
my unbiassed heart would have opencd itself to receive and embrace the divine dis- 
covery. Hadst thou told me plainly, in any single tert, that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are three real distinct persons in thy divine nature, I had never suf- 
fered myself to be bewildered in so many doubts, nor embarrassed with so many 
strong fears of assenting to the mere invention of men, instead of divine doctrine ; 
but I should have humbly and immediately accepted thy words, so far as it was 
possible for me to understand them, as the only rule of my faith.” 

“Or hadst thou been pleased so to express or include this proposition in the 
several scattered parts of thy Book, from whence my reason and conscience might 
with ease find out, and with certainty infer the doctrine, I should have joyfully 
employed all my reasoning powers, with their utmost skill and activity, to have 
found out this inference, and engrafted it into my soul.” 

“Thou hast taught me, holy Father, by thy prophets, that the way of holiness 
in the mes of the Gospel, or under the kingdom of the Messiah, shall be a high- 
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calmly examined, are found to be also in accordance with the 
voice of nature and the Bible—of Jesus and of God? 

«Lord, teach us to pray.”? Jesus instantly complied with 
the request, and his prayers and his example are before us, 
Christian worship has been plainly and unequivocally pointed 
out to man by his glorious Forerunner; there is given both 
precept and practice for our direction and imitation. Let a 
feeling, a spirit of devotion be the principle which we earnestly 
and faithfully cultivate and manifest, for it will minister to 
our purest pleasures here, and it will constitute our blessed- 
ness forever. The practical importance of entertaining a 
correct and scriptural faith on the object and nature of de- 
votion, cannot be calculated. Well does it merit a separate 
and serious discussion and meditation. Gladly do I avail 
myself of a condensed sketch of its powerful, practical efficacy, 
emanating, as does the statement, from one of the brightest 
and purest intellects of these our days:—Our faith is “most 
favorable to piety, because it presents to the mind One and 
only One Infinite person, to whom supreme homage is to be 
paid. It does not weaken the energy of religious sentiment, 
by dividing it among various objects. It collects and concen- 
trates the soul on One Father, of unbounded, undivided, un- 
rivalled glory. ‘To him, it teaches the mind to rise through 
all beings. Around him, it gathers all the splendors of the 
universe. ‘To him, it teaches us to ascribe whatever good we 
receive or behold—the beauty and magnificence of nature, the 
liberal gifts of Providence, the capacities of the soul, the bonds 
of society, and, especially, the riches of grace and redemption, 
the mission, and powers, and beneficent influences of Jesus 
Christ. All happiness it traces up to the Father, as the sole 
source; and the mind which these views have penetrated, 
through this intimate association of every thing existing and 
exalting in the universe with one Infinite Parent, can and 
does offer itself up to him with the intensest and profoundest 
love of which human nature is susceptible. The Trinitarian, 





way, a plain and easy path, so that the wayfaring man, or the stranger, though a 
fool, shall not err therein. And thou hast called the poor and the ignorant, the 
mean and the foolish things of this world, to the knowledge of Thyself and Thy 
Son, and taught them to receive and partake of the salvation thou hast provided. 
But how can such weak creatures ever take in so strange, so difficult, and so ab- 
struse a doctrine as this, in the explication and defence whereof, multitudes of 
men, even men of learning and piety, have lost themselves in infinite subtleties of 
dispute, and endless mazes of darkness? And can this strange and perplexing no- 
tion of three real persons going to make up one true God, be so necessary and s0 
important a part of that Christian doctrine, which in the Old Testament and the 
New, is represented as so plain and so easy, even to the meanest understandings! 
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indeed, professes to believe in One God, and means to hold 
fast this truth. But thtee persons having distinctive qualities 
and relations, of whom one is sent and another the sender— 
one is given, and another the giver—of whom one intercedes, 
and another hears the intercession—of whom one takes flesh, 
and another never becomes incarnate—three persons thus 
discriminated, are as truly three objects of the mind, as if 
they were acknowledged to be separate divinities; and from 
the principles of our nature, they cannot act on the mind as 
deeply and powerfully as One Infinite person, to whose sole 
goodness all happiness is ascribed. To multiply infinite ob- 
jects for the heart is to distract it. To scatter the attention 
among three equal persons is to impair the power of each. 
The more strict and absolute the unity of God, the more 
easily and intimately all the impressions and emotions of piety 
flow together, and are condensed into one glowing thought, 
one thrilling love. No language can express the absorbing 
energy of the thought of One Infinite Father. When vitally 
implanted in the soul, it grows and gains strength for ever. 
It enriches itself by every new view of God’s word and works, 
gathers tribute from all regions and all ages, and attracts into 
itself all the rays of beauty, glory and joy, in the material 
and spiritual creation.’’* 

Icannot frame a better or a purer wish for you, my friends 
and for myself, than that we may never deprive ourselves of 
such blessed aids in our moral conflict, by a departure from 
God’s holy law, by a neglect of the example and the com- 
mandments of Jesus, or by a forgetfulness of the sacred and 
hallowed communion which the creature should ever strive 
and rejoice to hold with the Creator. May ours be the feel- 
ing of humble, grateful acquiescence in the dispensations of 
our Father, so beautifully described in the following lines, for 
which we are indebted to another of the gifted mindst of our 
denomination :— 


I ask not, Father, shield me from distress, 

But wake my heart to truth and holiness; 

I ask not, that my earthly course may run 
Cloudless—but humbly, let thy will be done! 
The peace the world can give not, nor destroy— 
The love which is the greatest—and the joy 
That’s given to angels to perceive and own 
That all thy will is light and truth alone, 


¥ Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies, by William Ellery Channing. Ste- 
*eotyped American edition, p. 398. 


, tMatins and Vespers, by John Bowring, Esq. L. L. D. &c. &c- 
Vox. Vir.—13 
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And bliss producing,—these, and such as these, 
Be mine! The vain world’s fleeting vanities, 
Pomps, pleasures, riches, honors, glory, pride, 
Idols, by man’s perverseness deified, 

I envy not,—Do thou my steps control! 

Erect devotion’s temple in my soul, 

And there, my God! my King, unrivall’d sway! 
So let existence, like a Sabbath day, 

Gilide sofily by ; and let that temple be 

A shrine, devoted all—to truth and Thee! 


Amen. 





DREAMS. 


That life is not a wholly prosaie scene, nor was so designed 
by our all-loving Creator, we may infer from many things— 
of which one is dreaming. Dreams are Poetry. Whether they 
be waking dreams or sleeping dreams, whether the musings 
of memory, when the spirit looks through the soft purple- 
tinted mists of time, back into the dear wonder-land of child- 
hood, or the sportings of fancy, when we build castles in the 
air and live momentarily in an ideal world, or in the dark 
midnight when every thing sleeps but that inward spirit of 
our life which reflects the gay-colored, often distorted images 
of our past being—still it is Poetry. The mind never sleeps 
wholly. Some of its mysterious faculties will still keep watch 
through the darkness and silence and lethargy which settle 
upon us, and tell us we are spirits; some little angel will still 
come to us and sing us lovely dream-songs, and shew us bright 
dream-flowers, and wrap our souls in the many-colored man- 
tle of the ideal and unearthly. So poetic, so spiritual is the 
chain whose mysterious links are wound around our being, 
that every moment of rest and retirement feels the electric 
touch. Every hour that the waves of thought and feeling lie 
calm, are the images of the ideal mirrored, though often in- 
verted and wavering, in their hidden depths. 7 

Are we not compassed about by an atmosphere of spirit: 
Through the gross, dull covering which wraps in thick folds 
our “inmost me,” the spiritual will sometimes penetrate. 
Like air around an exhausted receiver, pressing close up0l 
ihe orifices of the glass, as if eagerly watching to enter and 
restore the equilibrium of nature,—or like the waters of the 
sea pressing to enter the closed diving-bell, hanging far down 
in its mighty depths—so may not the sprrirvaL lying around 
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us, press to enter our minds, and shew us, dull and heavy and 
sinfulas we are, that we are spirits? And may it not be, that 
dreams are one way in which the spiritual gains access to the 
spirit’s ear? May it not be, that in the hush of night, in the 
repose of nature, and of this bodily dwelling of the soul, the 
invisible element which enwraps our being, streams inward to 
ihe imprisoned spirit, to remind it of its glorious birth, nature, 
and heritage? 

Let us not slight these mysterious phenomena of mind. 
There are indeed more things in man, “than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy ;”? and the wisest must be content to dwell in 
ignorance of a world of wonders, which to the most seem 
plain, because common. It is often that the ‘crystal bar of 
heaven moves not’”’ before the most profound and daring re- 
searches of science; and the man who does not feel that all 
things are full of mystery, and most of all his own being, is 
dull indeed. It is a blessing whose work is not sufficiently 
recognized, that where we cannot know, we are permitted to 
wonder. 

The connection between dreams and night, and the adapta- 
tion of one to the other, is wonderful and beautiful. One of 
the great purposes which night seems to have been intended 
to answer, is, that it tends to open to us a wider and wealthier 
region of spiritual realities than we can discern by day. All 
poets love the night. Imagination then seeks and rises to her 
element, and revels in the past and the future, in the visible 
and the invisible; and the brightest flowers of the poetic muse 
in all times have bloomed most beautiful in the darkness, 
stealing and giving odour, like the night-blowing cactus. 
When night has folded over the poet her raven pinions, how 
his wild fancies run trooping to her bosom, like the young 
birds at twilight to the sheltering wing of their mother. As 
the darkness brings the wonders of the visible heavens to the 
eye of the astronomer, so does it bring that fathomless invisi- 
ble world of wonders to the mind of the poet; and for him 
also there is a sky of glory, beyond Sirius and the Pleiades. 

Most touching is this phenomenon, that our very sleep 
should be festooned and garlanded with flowers! That the still, 
cold plaister of our chamber walls should vanish like shifting 
Stage scenes at the touch of slumber’s magic wand—and lo! 
far in the opening vista, a whole wonder-land is inviting us 
to wander forth—and convert night into day—winter into sum- 
meI—anxious age into careless childhood; and all this minis- 
try going on, while the senseless body is taking its ordinary 
rest. O man, thou art a miracle! Who giveth thee thy wild 
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and wondrous dreams? Who unbars to thee those golden 
doors? Who giveth thee those wings with which thou 
vaultest over the walls of dream-gardens, more gorgeous to 
imagination than that of the classic Hesperides? Who bring. 
eth thee in thy vision, thousands of miles to the door of thy 
father’s house? Who giveth thee once more to thy friends, 
the loved and the lost—so that thou mockest at time and space 
and change as if they were not? Yet, is all this more won- 
derful than thy waking moments? Are they not both equally 
based upon wonder? C, Py C, 





For the Western Messenger. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


By two of the late numbers of the Messenger, it appears, 
that both the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Presbyterian 
Church consider the rejection of the doctrine of total depravity 
as a good and sufficient cause of excommunication from the 
membership of the Church of Christ;* and in a late curious 
document, {the excommunication of the Rev. J. M. » toad 
that doctrine is set forth as one of the fundamental doctrines o 
Christianity. Where a doctrine is thus held up to the world 
as of the most vital importance, and when the denial of it is 
visited with such practical results, it becomes of consequence 
to us to know its precise import, and to ascertain its truth and 
results; and to the consideration of these points I intend to de- 
‘ vote the present essay. 

If it were not that the bulk of mankind, as if by common 
consent, appears to have agreed that the human mind, while 
it is in a constant state of progression on every other subject, 
is, on the subject of theology, to remain stationary, precisely 
at the point at which it arrived in the semi-barbarous age of 
the reformation; it would appear surprising to us, that now, 
near the middle of the nineteenth century, men should still pro- 
fess to believe in the doctrine of total depravity; a doctrine 
which is disproved by the whole social order around us, and 
is in direct opposition to the experience of our whole lives. 
Who can look on a child, listen to its innocent prattle, and re- 
ceive its affectionate caresses, without feeling that that being 
is not totally depraved? and the thousand acts of amenity and 





* See West. Mes. for Dec. 1838, p. 74, and for Feb. 1839, p. 266. 
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kindness which we daily receive from our neighbors, and even 
from strangers, shew, that man is constitutionally, not a de- 
praved, but a good being. 

I said, that men should profess to believe; for, strange as 
the self-delusion may appear, the doctrine under consideration 
is not really believed in by any one. Men may teach this 
doctrine; they may preach it; they may embody it in their 
creeds, and subscribe to it; but it never yet received the men- 
tal assent of any one sane mind; and the man who should 
really, practically, believe in this dark dogma, would, by that 
belief, become the most solitary, the most wretched, and, I 
may add, the most depraved of human beings. 

This may appear a bold assertion, considering that so many 
thousands is for centuries, professed to believe in this dog- 
ma; and yet, I flatter myself that I shall be able to convince 
every rational mind of the truth of what I advance. Before, 
however, I pass to the proofs of it, I shall endeavor to establish 
with precision what meaning we are to attach to the term 
total depravity. 

In doing this, to avoid being charged with unfairness, if I 
should give my own definition of this term, I shall transcribe 
here the definition given of it in some of the most popular ar- 
ticles of faith. 

In the Westminster Confession of Faith, chapter iv, we read 
as follows; 


“Qur first parents being seduced by the subtlety and temptation of 
Satan, sinned in eating the forbidden fruit. By this sin they fell from 
their original righteousness, and communion with God, and so became 
dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul 
and body. They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin 
was imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature con- 
veyed to all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary gene- 
ration. From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to 
all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions.” 


In the 6th section of the same chapter we read: “Every sin, 
both original and actual, being a transgression of the righteous 
law of God, and contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature 
bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the 
wrath of God and curse of the law, and so made subject to 
death, with all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal.” 

As it might be somewhat difficult for an unsophisticated 
mind to comprehend, how we, at this day, could be made ac- 
countable for Adam’s transgression, the Catechism tells us that 
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God made a covenant of works with Adam as a public per- 
son, not for himself only, but for his posterity also, and hence, 
that all mankind descending from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him, and fell with him in that first transgression. 

In the Heidelberg Catechism, a work of at least equal an- 
thority with the Westminster Confession of Faith, we are told, 
that we are by nature prone to hate God and our neighbors, 
and are wholly incapable of doing any good, and inclined 
to all wickedness, woless regenerated by the spirit of God. 

In other parts of both these formule of faith, this doctrine is 
still further detailed and enlarged upon; but the foregoing will 
be sufficient to give to the reader a correct idea of its true im- 

ort. It teaches that man is, by nature, disinclined to, and 
incapable of doing, any good, and inclined to all wickedness; 
and yet, that his maker holds him accountable for his conduct, 
and will punish his transgressions with eternal torments. 

Such is the revolting system of faith, the not holding of 
which is considered a crime, excluding a man from the Church 
of Christ. Its truth or falsehood I shall consider hereafter. 
My first step is to be, to prove that this doctrine, as here laid 
down, has never been believed in by any one of a sane mind. 
In order to do this I shall not enter into deep philosophical or 
metaphysical disquisitions. My proofs shall all be drawn from 
the common consent of mankind, and from our every day ex- 
perience, and shall be of such a nature as to be plain to every 
man of common sense. 

That man is not totally depraved, but is, on the contrary, 
naturally a just and good being, appear to be allowed by man- 
kind in general, when their judgment is not warped by a false 
theology. When, for instance, a man is very vicious, we call 
him depraved. If he be guilty of acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, we call his conduct unnatural and inhuman, and we 
wonder that he could be guilty of it. Now this language pre- 
supposes that man is constitutionally a just and good being. 
If he were naturally corrupt, it is the good man whose charac- 
ter would be depraved, wnnatural, and inhuman, and his 
conduct would be the object of remark and wonder, as a de- 
parture from the common order of things. 

Again, the belief in the natural justice and goodness of man 
lies at the foundation of all our social relations, and is the basis 
on which the whole superstructure of civil society rests. 


man be, by nature, totally depraved, then the institutions of 


civil government are the most inexplicable of all contra- 
dictions. 
Men associate together,—they institute a government,—they 


a 
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elect rulers, and delegate power to them, with the view that it 
may be used to promote the general welfare of the commu- 
nity. But what, short of msanity,can induce men to increase 
the power of beings totally depraved, disinclined to all good, 
and prone to every evil? Surely every accumulation of power 
in such hands, could only serve to render the evil propensities 
of the rulers more destructive to the community. 

Again, mankind have erected courts of justice to protect the 
members of the community in their property and rights. But 
what protection can be expected from a judge or a jury totally 
depraved, and whose only wish is to injure to the utmost the 
parties before them? What faith can be given to the evidence 
of witnesses totally corrupt and depraved? Surely none. 

Once more, we erect schools, academies and colleges, that 
our children may be instructed in them. But who would in- 
trust the care and instruction of his child to teachers whom he 
believed to be totally corrupt, and bent on every evil? Be- 
sides, what inducements could men who believed in total de- 
pravity have to get their children instructed? All knowledge 
is power; and every increase of power to a being supremely 
wicked could only tend to render him in a higher degree hurt- 
ful to others. 

Finally, in every age and country mankind have had public 
institutions of religion; and priests have been set apart to ofli- 
ciate at the altar, and to instruct the community in holy things. 
But would it not be a solemn mockery, that men, who are 
totally depraved themselves, should officiate in holy matters, 
and intercede with God for their fellow men? What faith,— 
what confidence can we place in the teachings, the advice, or 
the exhortations of a man who avows that he is, by nature, 
disinclined and disabled from every good word, act and thought 
—and inclined to every evil?—Surely none. Such a man may 
tell us, that he has been supernaturally regenerated, and cured 
of his evil propensities; but what reliance could we place on 
his assertion? What evidence have we that it is true? What 
certainty have we that it is not used by a totally wicked being, 
to lead us on to destruction with surer effect? Ido not see by 
What right the man who preaches the doctrine of total depra- 
vity can claim either the faith or the confidence of his au- 
dience, 

I might have adduced many more proofs in support of the 
position I have taken, but those which I have adduced will, I 
trust, be amply sufficient to convince the reader that all our so- 
cial institutions are founded on the universal conviction, that 
man is essentially a just and a good being; and that a prac- 
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tical belief in total depravity, would at once subvert our whole 
social order. 

If we now, from the social relations of man, pass on to his 
domestic relations, we shall arrive at precisely similar results, 
If man be a being totally depraved, and prone, by nature, to 
hate God and his neighbor, he must, of necessity, be an abso- 
lutely solitary being. What possible bond of union could exist 
between such a being and any other? What could induce 
such a man to connect his fate with that of a woman whom he 
hated, and of whom he knew that she was totally depraved, 
and would do him every injury in her power? Why should 
parents rear children? Why should the father toil and the 
mother nurse and watch, to promote their welfare, if these 
children were the objects of their hate, and would repay their 
trouble and care, by every possible attempt to work their injury 
and destruction? Surely nothing short of insanity could induce 
such a man to become a parent; and a race of totally depraved 
beings must necessarily become extinct with the first gene- 
ration. 

I have thus endeavored to prove by the best of all possible 
evidence, namely, the uniform conduct of mankind, that no one 
does really believe in the doctrine of total depravity, but, on 
the contrary, that all act under the firm intimate conviction, 
that man is, by nature,a good and just being. But perhaps it 
will be asked, whence then originates the general delusion 
which exists on this subject? If I mistake not, the cause of 
this delusion is twofold. In the first place, men have mista- 
ken strong eastern metaphorical expressions, uttered in a mo- 
ment of despondency, such as that “there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one,’’* for abstract religious truth, and have 
hence rashly concluded that the sacred scriptures teach the 
dogma of total depravity, although their whole context nega- 
tives such a conclusion. In the second place, men have con- 
founded the doctrine of total depravity with those of innate 
depravity and original sin. In these latter doctrines men 
can, and to a certain extent frequently do believe; and as from 
this source they draw one of the most fatal anodynes to hush 
the voice of an awaking conscience, I shall endeavor, in the 
next number to examine the nature of these dogmas, and to 
inquire into their truth. at 








* Ps, lili, 3. 
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ARS CRITICA. 
2 Conversation on Modern Poetry. 


(Scene. The Editor’s study. Book cases, maps and pic- 
tures against the wall. A transparency of the ascension, and 
another of Dr. Schleiermacher, the “ veiled pantheist,’”’ in the 
window. Piles of the Messenger in one corner. Table 
littered with newspapers, steel pens, blank books, sealing wax, 


ke. &c.) 
Persons.—Epiror ANp Hypercrirticvs. 


Editor. Your opinion of modern poetry is not very high 
then? 

Hypercriticus. No. The best of it is too stiff and artifi- 
cial, the mass of it is diluted and trashy. I am continually 
reminded of Goethe’s saying, that most modern poets put too 
much water in their ink. 

Ed. But we certainly have many fine poets and poetesses 
in this country. 

H. The poets—mere imitators of Byron and Shelley, hav- 
ing caught their manner, but entirely missing their force and 
genius; the poetesses—Hemans and Water. 

Ed. Icannot but think you too severe. Yousurely would 
not deny many of our writers great sweetness and melody of 
verification and expression. 

H. No. And had they any thing to express and versify, 
it would be very well. But the difficulty is just this—they 
have nothing to say, nothing to tell. They have no deep ex- 
periences to unfold, no burning thoughts to wreck upon ex- 
pression. They merely wish to write a pretty piece of poetry. 
Gods, men and columns will not suffer it. 

Ed. I wish you would give me some proof of the correct- 
ness of these assertions. Here, for example, is a beautiful 
poem by John Newland Maffitt, which was published in the 
Literary Register the other day, and much praised by various 
Editors. And I cannot but believe some of these quite as 
good judges of poetry as yourself. 

So they are. But newspaper editors have a good 
many subscribers among the Methodists, which may essen- 
tially modify their judgment of Mr. Maffitt’s poetry. 

Ed. Thave no subscribers among the Methodists that I 
know of. And yet I cannot but think this a very pretty piece 
of poetry. 

OL. VII.— 14 
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rs Critica. 
(Repeats) 
THE ZEPHYR. 


BY JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT. 


Thou spirit of the viewless air, 
Thy tiny wing 

Hath kissed my cheek and fanned my hair— 
Thou fairy king! 


Thy cradle bed is yonder cloud, 
In heaven’s deep blue, 

Above the mountain summits proud, 
Where sleeps the dew. 


Thy pathway is the firmament, 
Thy car is light; 

Or, with the solemn darkness blent, 
Thou lov’st the night! 


Thou playest with the mighty trees, 
And with the stream, 

In soft and gentle symphonies, 
As in a dream. 

. 

Upon the billows thou dost ride, 
On Ocean’s breast; 

Thou comest with the trooping tide, 
Upon its crest. 


In vales and pleasant nooks thou art, 
When dew drops weep; 

The flowers betray the flutterings of thy heart, 
As infants sleep. 


Thy wing of gossamer hath given 
A plaintive sigh— 

To soft Aiolia’s harp of heaven 
Its poetry. 


Sweet Zephyr, come in sorrow’s hour, 
In death’s dark night, 
And let me feel thy soothing power, 
So soft and bright. 
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H. (Laughs.) 

Ed. (testily.) Why do you laugh? I am sure it is very 
retty. 
' H. Yes. But 1 was smiling at the image in the first 
stanza. A wing, furnished with lips and kissing the cheek, as 
well as fanning it, would have an odd effect in a picture. 
And then I thought that the Zephyr was the air itself, and not 
the “spirit of the air.” «Tiny wing” is a pretty phrase, but 
the last line “ Thou fairy king”’ is evidently put in only to 
rhyme with it, and I recommend it as a general rule for versi- 
fiers, that in following the liberal maxim 


“ One line for sense and one for rhyme 
“Ts quite enough at any time” — 


they should always put the “line for rhyme”? first. It is not 
well to put your best foot foremost in making verses. Keep 
your best line to wind up with, and the effect is much better. 

Ed. You are too minute in your criticism it seems to me. 
But go on. 

H. The first two lines in the second stanza show the au- 
thor to be no great meteorologist. His idea that the wind is 
born in the cloud is about as correct as placing the dew on the 
top of the mountains. I think if he had inquired of any 
honest farmer, he would have learnt that there is generally 
more dew in the valleys than on the mountain tops. 

Ed. The poet does not aim at scientific accuracy. 

H. He ought to be true to nature.” Such mistakes as this 
show that a writer does not get his images direct from 
nature, but takes them at second hand. Let us look at the 
third stanza. The idea of this seems to be that the Zephyr 
rides on the light, or else accompanies the darkness; which is 
certainly correct, though not particularly definite: as it leaves 
us uncertain after all, whether the zephyr prefers day or night 
for its excursions. The next three lines are really pretty and 
faultless, but the fourth, “As in a dream,” comes in badly. In 
the next stanza is a fine sounding word, but misapplied here. 
“Trooping” brings up the image of a great multitude. 
“Trooping waves”? would do very well, but as the tide is in 
fact one enormous wave, girdling the earth from north to 
south, in a single unbroken band of water, the epithet is inap- 
plicable. The next stanza is full of mistakes. We speak of 
eyes weeping, but not of tears weeping. ‘Tears are the ob- 
ject, not the subject of the action. So we may speak of shrubs 


and flowers weeping dew-drops; but not of dew-drops weep- 
ing, 
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“The flowers betray the flutterings of thy heart.” 





This line has two or three syllables too many, And then 
the comparison to the sleep of an infant, is just the most inap. 
propriate one he could have chosen. The peculiarity of an 
infant’s sleep, is that there is no fluttering of the heart, no 
heavy breathing. 

“Thy wing of gossamer hath given 
«A plaintive sigh.” 


Truly a most marvellous wing! It not only can fan and 
kiss, but it can also sigh. This metaphor is becoming rather 
mixed, The following two lines will do very well, but we 
cannot think the last stanza particularly edifying. However 
“soft and bright’? a zephyr may be, it does not seem exactly 
the most appropriate comforter to call for in sorrow or on a 
death-bed. On the whole I think Mr. Maffitt had better not 
print, or if he prints, correct his poetry a little beforehand. 

Ed. Your criticisms are all sound enough, but then there 
is no poetry that can stand such a dissection as that. You 
know that Gray’s elegy and Pope’s translation of those 
Homeric lines about the moon, have been proved as full of 
errors as these you have just examined. 

H. Yes, and for the same reason. Neither Pope nor 
Gray wrote from observation, nor were always true to 
Nature. But youcan find no such mistakes in Homer, Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, Cowper, and a host of other true 
poets. Their pictures and images are as correct as those of 
the Camera Obscura. There are two great classes—those 
who write from their own heart and mind, and those who 
write from fancy and memory, and string together poetical 
common-places. The first are true poets, the second versifiers. 
The first are artists, the second artizans. 

Ed. Well. Here is another poem, by the same author, 
which I cut out of the Louisville Gazette. See with what 
praise the Editor (himself a poet, I think) introduces it. 


(Reads) 


(<p We have not for years met with so exquisite a gem of Poetry 
as the following, which we copy from the Advertiser. It is from the 
glowing pen of that gifted Orator, upon whose lips thousands of our 
citizens have often hung entranced. The twin sisters of Poetry and 
of Eloquence have combined to encircle his brow with unfading 
chaplets. It is the tribute of genius to the enduring constancy 
generous devotion of woman. Jt is the language of true poetry, ¢* 
tolling her fortitude in those seasons of affliction. 
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* When manhood’s haughty crest is fallen low.” 
WOMAN. 


Oh, woman! truth and passion rear the throne 
Where thou dost sit triumphant and alone; 
Bright shapes of fitful fancies throw 

Prismatic colors o’er thy beauty’s glow— 
Before a thousand shrines thy feelings burn, 
As vestals wave their tapers o’er the urn; 

A seeming fickle nature oft imbues 

The color of thy mind with rainbow hues,— 
Yet, when awakened to some daring deed, 
When grief and trials come, and nations bleed, 
When fields of blood re-echo shrieking cries, 
And hope’s lone star hath left the shrouded skies; 
*Tis then thy mighty heart shall fully prove, 
The strength of all thy constancy and love! 


Who longest lingers at the bed of death, 

With kisses winning back the fleeting breath? 
Who longest at the chill lone tomb shall stay, 
Pale sentinel o’er cold and paler clay ? 

“ Last at the cross and earliest at the grave,” 
Oh, woman! ’tis thy chosen hour to save, 
When manhood’s haughty crest is fallen low 
Shattered and broken by the stunning blow, 


H. The editor of the Gazette may be a man of very good 
laste, but I am too old a bird to be caught by a puff. Editors 
are but men, and fallible like the rest of us. We must judge 
the thing by itself. And without stopping to be too minute, 
I would merely say, that to make woman a compound of truth 
and passion, is no very high compliment, especially as he 
aflerward explains the truth to be such an one as will “burn 
before a thousand shrines.”’ A singular sort of truth this, 
and not made much more intelligible by the succeeding simile 
“As vestals wave their tapers o’er the urn.”? What vestals 
these are who wave tapers o’er an urn, I have in vain con- 
sulted various authorities to discover; and the resemblance is 
not very striking between feelings which burn before a 
thousand shrines and tapers which burn over a single urn. 
There is fire in both cases, it is true, and that is about all. 
The third line wants two feet. He who can imagine the 
bright shape of a fitful fancy throwing a prismatic color over 
the glow of beauty, must have a more active conception than 
mine, 


Ed. Enough—enough. I will hear no more. Let us 
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leave Mr. Maffitt, and I will read you this poem of my friend 
C. P. C., which indeed he did not give me, but which I stole 
one day froma certain port-folio. Lend me your ears. 


Say, where does beauty dwell? 
I gazed upon the dance, where ladies bright 
Were moving in the light 
Of mirrors and of lamps. With music and with flowers, 
Danced on the joyous hours; 
And fairest bosoms 
Heaved happily beneath the winter-roses’ blossoms : 
And it is well; 
Youth hath its time, 
Merry hearts will merrily chime. 
The forms were fair to see, 
The tones were sweet to the ear, 
But there’s beauty more rare to me, 
That beauty was not here. 


I stood in the open air; 
Nature’s soul was bare. 
The beautiful stars were over my head, 
The crescent moon hung over the west: 
Beauty o’er river and hill was spread, 
Wooing the feverish soul to rest: 
Beauty breathed in the summer breeze, 
Beauty rocked the whispering trees, 
Was mirrored in the sleeping billow, 
Was bending in the swaying willow, 
Flooding the skies, bathing the earth, 
Giving all lovely things a birth: 
All—all was fair to see— 
All was sweet to the ear: 
But there’s Beauty more fair to me— 
That beauty was rot here. ? 


I sat in my room alone. 

My Heart began a tone: 

Its soothing strains were such 
As if a spirit’s touch 

Were visiting its chords. 
Soon it gather’d words, 
Pouring forth its feelings, 
And its deep revealings: 
Thoughts and fancies came 
With their brightening flame. 
‘Truths of deepest worth 
Sprang embodied forth— 
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Deep and solemn mysteries, 
Spiritual harmonies, 
And the faith that conquers time— 
Strong and lovely and sublime. 


Then the purposes of life 
Stood apart from vulgar strife. 
Labor in the path of duty 
Gleamed up like a thing of beauty. 
Beauty shone in self-denial, 
In the sternest hour of trial— 
In a meek obedience 
To the will of Providence— 
In the lofty sympathies 
That, forgetting selfish ease, 
Prompted acts that sought the good 
Of every spirit :—understood 
The wants of every human heart, 
Eager ever to impart 
Blessings to the weary soul 

That hath felt the better world’s control. 


Here is beauty such as ne’er 

Met the eye or charmed the ear. 
In the soul’s high duties then I felt 
That the loftiest Beauty ever dwelt. 


H. “That strain I heard was of a higher mood.” 

Ed. Well, fault-finder, what have you to say to this? 

H. Iwillsay that it is a beautiful piece of poetry, and that 
its author is a man of genius; but I think that faults might be 
detected in it, and many of them faults of the kind most com- 
mon at the present time. There is vagueness in some parts, 
and some common-places of poetry put in for rhymes’ sake, 
and for filling up. In short, to use your editorial word, there 
is Balaam here and there. 

Ed. Come to particulars. 

H. Task you then whether the idea of the poem be a cor- 
rect one? Are the Right and the Beautiful identical?—for 
this is the meaning of the poem, if meaning there is. And 
[contend that as poetry is a more finished and elaborate mode 
of expression than prose, so the idea to be expressed in it 
should be more important, original and sound, than what we 
Say in prose. If we have a common-place, or a doubtful 
thought to express, let us not be at the trouble of clothing it 
in lofty, polished and beautiful verse. I think that it is not 
‘rue that our duties are the most beautiful of all things. 
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They are the most to be pursued and adored—they command 
the entire subjection of the soul—but they do not appeal to 
the sense of beauty—they appeal to a higher, or at least an- 
other sense. ‘There appear to be, not one nor two, but three 
faculties composing the higher nature of man. The sense of 
Beauty, the sense of Right, the sense of Truth. To these 
correspond the three abiding or enduring powers of man, 
(according to Paul,) Faith, Hope and Love—Faith in Truth, 
Hope for the triumph of Right or Good, and Love for the 
Beautiful or Perfect. So much at least for my philosophy. 

Ed. Yet itis only your view, and that of C. P. C. may be 
the correct one after all. 

H. Granted. Let us look then at the details of this poem 
for a moment. What may be meant then by the hours 
dancing on “ with flowers?” That phrase just below, “ And 
it is well,’’ is one of the stereotyped, Hemanistic, manneristic 
modes of transition, unworthy of the genius of C. P. C. So 
again, “ Nature’s soul was bare,” is one of those phrases which 
convey no sense to my mind. The lines which follow are 
extremely sweet and pretty, down to “Giving all lovely 
things a birth,’ which adds nothing to the sense, and at once 
interrupts the progress of the picture. “ Deep revealings”’ 
is rather cockneyish. The two last lines though are highly 
poetic: 

“And the faith that conquers time, 
“ Strong and lovely and sublime.” 


Ed. I should like to get a piece of your poetry to criticise. 
H. Youshall never have a chance. C. F. J 





_“With whatever atmosphere we may be surrounded, 4 
sincere word was never completely lost. If there is but one 
day on which success can be gained, there are ages for the 


operation of the good which may be done by truth.” 
Madame De Staél. 





The Violet. 


THE VIOLET. 


Written for a little girl to speak on May-day, in the character 
of the violet. 


When April’s warmth unlocks the clod, 
Softened by gentle showers, 

The violet pierces through the sod, 
And blossoms, first of flowers; 

So may I give my heart to God, 
In childhood’s early hours. 


Some plants, in gardens only found, 
Are raised with pains and care ; 

God scatters violets all around, 
They blossom everywhere ; 

Thus may mv love to all abound, 


And all my fragrance share. 


Some scentless flowers stand straight and high, 
With pride and haughtiness ; 

But violets perfume land and sky, 
Although they promise less. 

Let me, with like humility, 
Do more than I profess. 


Sweet flower, be thou a type to me, 
Of blameless joy and mirth, 
Of widely scattered sympathy, 
Embracing all God’s earth— 
Of early blooming piety, 
And unpretending worth. 
Louisville, Ky. 





PROBLEM.—SCHILLER. 


Be no one like another, but each resemble the highest! 
How is this to be done? Each be complete in himself. 
J. S. D. 


Vox. vi1.—15 
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SERMON, 


BY REY. F. A. FARLEY. 
1 Cor. xii. 26, 27. 


“And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” 


We meet this evening to sanction by appropriate religious 
acts, agreeably to the usages of many churches of Christ, the 
union of our friend and brother with this people, in the gospel 
ministry. Though called most suddenly and unexpectedly to 
take part in these interesting transactions, I am too happy to 
be permitted to do so, even though it delay me in my return 
to my own pastoral charge, to allow any personal apprehen- 
sions, on account of the inaptness or imperfection of what ] 
may say, to intrude themselves. It is to me, as to you and to 
your pastor elect, my friends, a day of deep religious joy, of 
firm religious hope. After many disappointments and much 
delay, we have all reason to rejoice and bless God that the 
altar you builded has again its priest—that a chosen teacher 
and friend is granted in answer to your longings and prayers, 
and that now you and your children have so good ground to 
hope that the connexion this day cemented may prove both 
useful and permanent. God grant that it be so! In selecting 
the subject, however, upon which to address you, I could not 
but remember that even here, in this beautiful and flourishing 
city of the west, you stand as it were alone—professing a sys- 
tem of religious faith not accredited by most of the sects around 
you as consistent with the teachings of Christ—and_ probably 
still deemed by many here as utterly at war with them. But 
though standing alone in this particular, you stand high and 
respected—and without doubt, taking numbers into considera- 
tion, possess as individuals, or collectively, your full share of 
influence in the various departments of civil and social life. 
Time has been working with you as with others who embrace 
our views of the gospel, to place you in a prominent position 
in regard to other sects; and in the free spirit of inquiry upon 
all subjects, which is so strikingly characteristic throughout 
this whole region, to insure you, besides, little injury from the 
most violent assaults upon your faith. I enter, then, on this 
occasion, upon no controversy, or matter of controversy—and 
most gladly. Far other is the purpose of this discourse, as the 
sequel will show. 
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It is plain from many passages in the epistles of St. Paul, 
that in the early church, various spiritual powers and gifts 
were bestowed upon the Christian converts for their mutual 
edification, and for aiding the general progress of the new re- 
ligion. Inthe passage from which my text is taken, the apostle 
runs a parallel between the church thus constituted, and the 
human body. As the body is composed of various members 
endued with various functions and uses, each necessary in its 
place, each contributing to the symmetry, grace, perfection of 
the whole, so the church is composed of many individuals en- 
dued with various gifts of the spirit, each important in itself, 
each adapted and needful to the general result intended, and 
all combined forming a rightly compacted unity. Having pur- 
sued the parallel as regards the human body, into considerable 
detail, and shown the indispensibleness of all its parts, he inti- 
mates in the text the idea of a strong sympathy among them 
all. “And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice 
with it.” And then he adds—“ now ye are the body of Christ, 
and individually members of it;’’ for such is the better rendering 
of the latter clause. I deduce from the passage a lesson which 
it seems very naturally to teach, though obviously from what 
has been already said, not precisely that which was at that 
time intended. Not only are the individual members of one 
particular collection of believers members of the body of Christ, 
but all the respective denominations of believers. Each has a 
sphere to fill, and a duty to perform, not only for itself—not 
only for the particular form in which it holds Christian truth, 
but for the church universal—for the general cause of Christ— 
for the diffusion of the gospel—for the building up of the king- 
dom of righteousness, joy, and peace in a holy spirit. There 
are sympathies which should bind all together, and interest 
each in every other, in all others. There are holy aims, great 
and godlike purposes, noble efforts for each to hold, to cherish, 
and to put forth,—holier, far holier than any which belong and 
wed each to itself and its own sect or party. Thus all those 
various and too often clashing sects should feel and acknow- 
ledge that they all belong “to the body of Christ, and are in- 
dividually members of it.” 

The grand evil connected with the fact that the church of 
Christ is divided, is not that each sect pursues its own mode of 
illustrating, inculeating and disseminating its views of divine 
truth, which of course it must do, but that each sets up its own 
standard as the only true standard, and virtually, perhaps 
avowedly, endeavors to exclude all others from the great fra- 
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ternity of which Christ is head. Almost every sect which has 
appeared since our Lord’s crucifixion, has insisted that every 
other must view the gospel as itself does, must hold to the same 
doctrines in the same form, must embrace the same speculative 
opinions. Thus each has seemed to aim at and insist upon 
that weakest of all chimeras, uniformity of faith. Instead of 
candidly acknowledging what was excellent and true in each, 
and asking whether there might not be some department of 
Christ’s kingdom within which each might acceptably serve, 
they have severally claimed to be, each for itself, the true dis. 
ciples of the Saviour, and to exclude all who differed. There 
are, thank God, better symptoms in the world; in our day men 
are getting more and more to think, that perfect uniformity of 
faith is scarcely to be desired, in comparison with that unity of 
spirit, of life, of character, which the gospel is designed to in- 
fuse, and form, and hence we may hope that in a kindlier 
mood of feeling, will the various sects yet come to regard the 
existence and labors of each other. 

I might proceed to show from history how the positions 
which I have stated as to the past conduct of sects are sup- 
ported:—how the church of Rome erected its standard of faith 
as the only true one—how it was sustained by the learned— 
how it was sanctioned by the imposing array of successive 
councils—how the self-styled successors of St. Peter marshalled 
the military legions of the mightiest nations in its defence, and 
all of present or of eternal torments were held up to warn from 
heresy both kings and their subjects;—or how the first Protes- 
tants, when they had but just issued throngh the breach they 
had themselves made in the strong holds of popery, convened 
their synods, proclaimed their decrees and confessions, and, 
alas, with a strange inconsistency, pursued their career of revi- 
ling and persecution, all for the same end;—how Luther, and 
Calvin, and the church of England, nay, and our own puritan 
forefathers, each in turn took up the vain and unholy attempt 
to secure uniformity of faith. Or, I might lay before you the 
argument, deducible both from scripture and reason, against the 
necessity, I had well nigh said the possibility, of accomplishing 
it. But this cannot be necessary, and I forbear; I prefer pre- 
senting some considerations fitted to show, why having oul- 
selves reached the practical conclusion that uniformity of faith 
is neither essential, nor to be expected, nor, 1 am tempted to 
add, desirable,—since if it were, God would have made it prac- 
ticable, we should go on—go further;—why Christians of Va 
rious names should cultivate a stronger sympathy for eac 
other, and a more generous regard for, and interest in, each 
other’s success or disappointments. 
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I. And to begin, they should do so in accordance with the 
simple law of love which is everywhere inculcated in the New 
Testament,—that authority which all Christians acknowledge. 
It is impossible, indeed, in the very nature of the case, that 
that “love which is the fulfilling of the law’? should be in- 
dwelling in the bosoms of men, who, whatever be their pecu- 
liarities of belief, treat each other and speak of each other as 
aliens, all the while professing themselves the disciples of Him, 
who declared that “by this should all men know who were his 
disciples, namely, that they loved one another.’’ The wretched 
struggle for mere ascendency—the effort simply to eclipse and 
outdo each other—much more the cold and even hostile treat- 
ment which is sometimes accorded to each other, prove anything 
else, 1 must think, than the presence of the spirit of Christ. There 
isa larger and more expansive view, on the other hand, to be ta- 
ken of the existence and operations of other sects than our own; 
far more agreeable to the genius and demands of our religion; 
—which sees in them, however mistaken or even unworthy 
we may deem them, the promptings of a sincere desire for its 
progress and glory; which hails them all as coadjutors and 
brethren in a common cause—divisions only of that great host, 
each pressing on in its own path, taking part in the same great 
struggle to share the same triumph. Were this universally 
felt—were it the sentiment of every soul amid the whole body 
of believers, it would be not only a sentiment, but a living 
spirit and principle; a holy and inspiring motive; an arm of 
divine strength and nerve for the gospel’s sake. It would fast 
add trophy to trophy in the battle for the faith—it would act 
and tell gloriously for the church of Christ. 

_ Why is it not felt? +How does it happen, that men profes- 
sing to worship the same God, and to love and follow the same 
Saviour, have not this, the distinguishing spirit of the gospel? 
How is it, that with no power whatever to control or bias the 
judgment of God, they should venture, nevertheless, each party 
for itself, to claim the monopoly of the Divine favor, and hence 
Separate themselves from all others? Whence comes it, that 
Protestant is still against Catholic, and Catholic against Protes- 
tant—Episcopalian against Presbyterian, and Presbyterian 
against Episcopalian—Trinitarian against Unitarian, and Uni- 
‘arian against Trinitarian—and so through the whole cata- 
logue of sects, rather than all together, and all with Christ! 
One reason at least, must be this, that they have not yet perceived 
that they all have done and may do, each in its own way and 
sphere, good service to the church and cause of Christ. They 

ave not been brought to feel that they are all necessary to 
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that cause, in the advancement of which they all have the 
same interest involved; that they are each interested, deeply 
interested in its success, to which it is essential that each should 
contribute. Taking the argument of the apostle, drawn from 
the structure of the body—*the eye cannot say unto the hand, 
I have no need of thee,—nor again the head unto the feet, | 
have no need of you;”’ no one sect of Christians can right- 
fully say of another—“ We have no need of you,’—until it 
can prove beyond all question that that sect has rendered no 
service to the common cause of true religion, gospel piety and 
holiness. 

II. Again—Christians of various names should cultivate 
a stronger and more affectionate sympathy for each other, and 
take a deeper and more generous interest in each other’s suc- 
cess or disappointments, because of the services which each sect 
has done, or may do for the great cause which each professes 
to have at heart. Would the limits of this discourse permit, it 
would not be difficult to show, that all the prominent sects of 
Christendom, from the earliest moment till the present, have 
each filled a useful place; have each carried to a larger or 
smaller class of minds the sanctifying doctrines and influences 
of the gospel; have each been, at different times, in different 
ways, the instrument of leading multitudes to honor and em- 
brace the religion of Jesus. And it would be a curious and atthe 
same time a gratifying thing to show you, in detail, how, amid 
the intolerant spirit and erroneous creeds which each had in 
turn exhibited, there remained enough of charity and truth in 
all, to carry the power and blessedness of a pure religion along 
with them; and to give to the souls of believers in each, the 
needed and holy energy, patience, peace, trust, and hope. The 
church of Rome, based avowedly on an exclusive foundation, 
girding itself around with the mightiest terrors of this world 
and the world to come, was still for centuries almost the sole 
depositary of the most sacred, the dearest truths of the gospel 
of love. And even now, how many are there, in all parts 
even of our own land, who but for this form of Christianity, 
corrupt though it be, would be inevitably cut off from all 
Christian influences. Calvinism, dark and terrible as I cer- 
tainly deem it to be as a scheme of theological doctrine, has 
found and still finds hosts of adherents, who are doubtless so 
constituted or so circumstanced, as to be effectually addre 
by it, and to reach and receive Christianity through it—and 
thus this system deserves favour, sympathy so far at least asit 
has led and still leads men to pure truth, though it be through 
a corrupt and perplexing medium. Quakerism, possessing 1! 
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its peculiarities fewer elements of perpetuity than almost any 
other which holds anything like a prominent place among Chris- 
tian sects, has still proved its claims to be “able to make men 
wise unto salvation.”? And even as to that for which I confess, 
for one, it is hardest to feel perhaps a due respect, ultra-Univer- 
salism,I cannot doubt that in the providence of God it has esta- 
blished and kept the dominion of Christianity over some minds 
which else might have become the prey of thoughtlessness, scep- 
ticism, or positive and hardened unbelief. I bless God for this! 
I rejoice that upon all the branches of that vine which the Sa- 
viour planted, rich and golden fruits have clustered, for the 
salvation of men, and the glory of Christ and the Father! 

III. Let me briefly advert to one other reason why the vari- 
ous sects of Christians should more strongly sympathise with 
each other, and that may be expressed almost in the words of 
the text—“If one suffer, all suffer with it; if one be honored, 
all rejoice with it, or partake the glory.”’ I fear that we too 
little regard this most important truth. In our zeal for ourjown 
opinions, and our love for our own church, be our denomina- 
tion what it may, we too little think how closely after all, the 
interests of the church universal are interwoven. We too of- 
ten speak of the success of a particular body of believers, dif- 
fering in some respects from ourselves in point of doctrine or 
discipline, as though it were an event to be deplored—forget- 
ful all the while that that success extends the sway of the cross, 
raises new altars for a spiritual worship, provides a new oracle 
as it were for the dispensation of truth, establishes a new sanc- 
tuary for the penitent and the enquirer, and opens a new field 
on which to display the wonders of redemption, and the means 
of saving grace. Or,on the other hand, we too often speak of 
the disappointments, perhaps the discomfiture of another body 
of believers in their efforts to establish for themselves the ordi- 
nances according to their peculiar faith, in a tone of almost ex- 
ultation and triumph,—not reflecting, that in this defeat may be 
prostrated many Christian hopes—that many hearts overflow- 
ing with love to God and the Saviour may thus be wounded 
—and that some who had entered with a growing and a deep 
religious feeling into the effort, are suddenly turned back, so 
prematurely has the result happened,—to say nothing of those 
who are glad at any rate, whenever, as they are pleased to 
interpret such things, Christianity receives a check. Shame 
on us, that we should ever think or speak thus—that the gos- 
pel should ever be thus wounded in the house of its friends! 
Better, far better to feel, that when any of the great body of 
believers suffers, all suffer; and when any are honored, all 
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share the glory. Better, far better—far worthier of the relj- 
gion we profess to feel when others from whom we dissent on 
particular points of doctrine are struggling almost for life—are 
rent asunder by schisms among themselves—are toiling and 
sacrificing to secure to themselves their own altar and worship 
in quiet and peace, that they are brethren with us in Christ, 
and should have our sympathy and our prayers. Better, when 
their success is complete, to rejoice with them, than in the 
former case to exult, in the latter to cavil. 

Christian brethren and friends, what is the lesson which the 
view of the subject now, but so imperfectly, presented to you, 
is adapted to teach? Is it not this, that we should, be our own 
individual opinions or those of our denomination what they 
may, we should nevertheless cultivate an enlarged and gene 
rous charity for those from whom we differ,—a candid and 
just spirit in judging of their opinions or forms,—and a kind 
and considerate sympathy in their efforts to extend the Re- 
deemers kingdom? It may happen that on the recurrence of 
some holy Sabbath of devotion and rest, you may be led into 
sanctuaries in which other views of Christian truth than your 
own are professed and preached. If you are,I urge you to hear 
with candor, with charity, with entire readiness to observe and 
to honor whatever of pure truth, of true piety, may be mani- 
fested there. More especially do I conjure you, whatever of 
sincerer, engagedness in religion and its ordinances you 
may there discover, over what you are accustomed to see or 
to practice at home, to bring away andcopy. Go among your 
fellow believers of every name with the sympathy I have 
aimed to inculeate—with that hearty interest in religion as a 
subject of deep, individual, personal concern, infinite in its 
embrace and its results to the soul, which will enable you to 
worship with them in spirit and in truth, to commune with 
them upon the dearest and holiest themes which the mind of 
man is permitted to approach with holy confidence and joy, 
to cooperate with them readily and efficiently in every good 
work. While you are not obliged—nay, are not at liberty to 
compromise your own views of Christian truth and God’s 
word for any mere courtesy’s sake, being just as responsible 
for your belief as for your characters; show them that you 
think and feel there is common ground enough on which you 
can rest in the presence and house of God for worship and 
prayer, and anywhere as brethren—heirs of the same promise 
—partakers of the same hope:—always bearing in mind, with 


the great apostle, that though there be many members there is 
yet but one body—that though «the body is but one, and hath 
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many members, and all the members of that one body being 
many, are one body, so also is Christ.’ 

My friends of this Christian church and society —the day has 
been when those, who professed the faith which distinguishes 
usas a denomination, might have seemed specially to need the 
sympathy of their brethren of other names—and when for 
one of our preachers to urge the doctrine of this discourse, 
might have seemed like begging it. I believe that day has 
gone by. We occupy, notwithstanding what is said in vari- 
ous quarters to the contrary, we occupy too high vantage 
ground to make it necessary for our own peace or prosperity 
to take the attitude of suppliants. We look around upon those 
which were once the greatest and most powerful sects of our 
land, close banded together each in its own mighty phalanx, 
united by some sacred symbols which ages had made venera- 
ble, and the terms of which it were too fearful to question, — 
and we cannot help seeing that their hosts are divided—that 
their bonds are loosened—that the elements of disorganization 
are rife amongst them—and that free spirits are everywhere 
rising up in their very midst, in earnest, and resolute for the 
work of change. All the while how isit withus? Asa body 
of Christians, marked by certain grand peculiarities of faith, 
we have in the good Providence of God grown and gained 
strength. But far more than any mere sectional organization 
might seem to indicate, have the great truths and principles 
for which we have contended, struck deep root, spread out 
their ample branches, and scattered their blessed fruits. We 
have always said that we cared little for names. We have 
always professed our dread of a sectarian spirit, or sectarian 
shackles. We have always demanded first, and chiefly, that 
the mind of man, especially upon religious subjects, the 
highest and most transcendently important, should be left 
as God made it, free. We have contested the pretensions of 
the various creeds of the prominent sects, for nothing more 
stoutly than for this, that it is the very nature of all such 
human devices to clash with the mind’s sovereign prero- 
gative—its freedom of thought and judgment. And now, 
look abroad. Throughout Christendom, in the bosom of 
the most exclusive churches, these principles are making 
themselves to a greater or less degree felt. And in our 
own land, through its whole length and breadth, in every 
synod, in every convocation, or session, or assembly, or con- 
vention, the old and the new, the high and the low, conserva- 
tism and reform, are arrayed against each other for all essen- 
tial purposes, in the struggle for or against these principles. 

VoL. vi1.—16 
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Here especially, in your own great west, on the mountains or 
by the lake, on the prairie or by these mighty rivers, wherever 
communities are fast planting themselves, rapidly building up 
a mightier empire than any on which the sun now shines, are 
these principles already exerting, and destined still more 
largely to exert an influence, which no sectarian barrier can 
withstand. God be thanked for this! And may He, in inf. 
nite goodness, guard and protect the interests of virtue and 
piety amid the progress of man’s spiritual freedom! 

Blessed be this day! Forever hallowed its memory in all 
our hearts, and the hearts of those who are to come up after us 
to this altar! Another servant of Christ,—pledged to no hu- 
man creed—bound by no sectarian bonds—responsible neither 
to Lords Bishops nor Lords Brethren—pledged—aye, and a far 
higher and nobler pledge, too,—pledged to a faithful dispensation 
of God’s truth to this people, as God himself may open his eyes 
to perceive it—bound only to study and interpret as well as he 
may the holy word, and set it forth not only with his lips but 
in his life—responsible both for what he believes and what he 
preaches only to Him who gives him ability to think and to 
speak—gives himself this day to the church and the Christian 
ministry !—Like his Master, “to preach good tidings unto the 
week—to bind up the broken-hearted—to proclaim liberty to 
the captives”—“to give knowledge of salvation to his people 
by the remission of their sins through the tender mercy of God 
—to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, and to guide their feet into the way of peace!”— 
Blessed and holy ministry! Aiming only at the salvation of 
man and the glory of God!—Who would not rejoice that ano- 
ther laborer enters the field—Who would not rejoice that ano- 
ther portion than its own of the flock receives a leader to 
guide it to the arms of the Great Shepherd! 





POLITICAL DOCTRINE.—SCHILLER. 


See that all be right, which thou doest;—with that be contented, 
Friend, and care not to do all of the things that are right: 
True zeal thinks it enough, if what’s before us be perfect; 


While a false zeal strives to bring the perfect before us. 
J. 8. D. 
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RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 
BY REV. J. F CLARKE. 


It seems to me a happy Providence, my brother, which 
permits me, in the name of the churches, to offer you the 
Right hand of Christian Fellowship. We were born under 
the same clear and cold New England sky. We were play- 
mates and classmates together in one of those noble institutions, 
the free-schools of Boston. And then during four years we 
sat side by side in the lecture-rooms of a common university, 
sharing all the various influences which color a college life. 
And then, my friend, we entered together the walls of an- 
other institution, where we hoped to fit ourselves to speak to 
our fellow-men of those themes which belong to their ever- 
lasting good. CanI forget our many conversations upon those 
great themes, when rambling in the grove, or by the lake, or 
under the night-sky when it was sown thick with stars? And 
then, my brother, we parted. You crossed the ocean and saw 
the men and manners of another continent, and I the Allegha- 
nies to find a home in this broad western valley. But how 
mysterious the Providence of our Heavenly Father, which 
seemed to separate us, only to re-unite us again more inti- 
mately—which having appointed a common discipline, has at 
last given us a common work—and which having made us 
play-mates in boyhood and companions in youth, having 
joined our hearts in friendship and our minds in a common 
faith, now joins our hands in one work, and bids me welcome 
you to the highest sphere of duty allotted to mortal man. 

The highest sphere of human duty—do I magnify our 
office too much in calling it so? The seed we sow is Truth— 
the field in which we plant it is the human mind—the crop 
we reap a harvest of pure affections, solemn convictions, 
aspiring purposes. The work of those who bailt the pyra- 
mids will perish—the most dazzling discoveries of science 
will be eclipsed by greater discoveries—nations founded by 
heroes and organized by law-givers, are melted away by the 
steady stress of years—but a single soul, purified, redeemed, 
immortalized by the power of truth, will last when the 
heavens are rolled up as a scroll. I welcome you therefore to 
this great work of helping to save souls. I congratulate you 
that you have turned aside from the paths where men labor 
for fame, wealth and power, and have given the best energies 
of your soul to the preaching of God’s truth, the setting forth 
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of Jesus Christ, the calling on men to repent of their sins and 
to change their hearts. Happy are we to whom this work is 
committed. What though the treasure be in earthen vessels, 
What though we deeply feel our weakness and unworthiness 
to minister at this great altar of truth. What though often 
discouraged, fainting and weary, yet are there consolations 
and hopes, and sweet gleams of success which appear as 
angels from Heaven strengthening us; and “though troubled 
on every side, we are not distressed—perplexed, but not in 
despair—persecuted, but not forsaken—cast down, but not 
destroyed.” 

I welcome you into the ranks of those who preach the 
Lord Jesus, and give you the right hand as a pledge of our 
sympathy with you in this great work. 

And again, I welcome you into the ranks of those who have 
no creed but the Bible, no Head but Jesus Christ. You enter, 
my friend, a small, misrepresented, and misunderstood body, 
who are generally considered almost an encumbrance to the 
church, almost the foes of Christ instead of his friends, and 
yet I congratulate you on having chosen to join it. For 
there is a satisfaction in freedom, which more than outweighs 
these discomforts—there is a consciousness of God’s help, which 
more than compensates for the absence of human sympa- 
thy—there is an ardor imparted by the sense of progress, 
which is better than the ease of treading the beaten highway 
of received opinions. We, who have come here to ordain 
you over this society, claim no authority, assume no exclusive 
rights. We cannot prescribe to you your creed; you must 
find it for yourself in the Bible. It is not from us, but from 
our Father in Heaven that you receive authority to be a 
minister. Jf any one ask you why you preach, say with the 
Apostle, “I believed, therefore have I spoken.” And the 
moment when that personal conviction shall fail you, though 
the hands of popes and bishops in a direct succession from 
Peter had been laid on your head, from that moment will 
your authority cease. We welcome you, therefore, as friends 
and brethren, and congratulate you on entering a body that 
claims no dominion over your faith, but only desires a fellow- 
ship in your joy. ‘uss 

And again, my brother, I welcome you to your post in this 
western valley. There isa great work to be done here—there 
are great motives given to do it. If «Power and Aim,” as 
has been said, “are the two halves of human felicity’’—then 
you may be congratulated on your position as Pastor of a 
society in this city. How can we live in the midst of so much 
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action, growth and progress, and not catch something of its 
spirit, imbibe something of its energy, and carry over into the 
religious work the ardor and hope which is animating the 
pursuits of earth? If a man has any power in his nature, 
this western country will bring it out—and if he is capable of 
appreciating a great aim, what greater can be set before him 
than to influence, for moral and spiritual good, the childhood 
of such a nation as is growing up here—to bend the tree while 
itisa twig—to act upon the plant while it is yet a germ. 
And you are happy in bemg in a community where you will 
find some, at least, to sympathize with your efforts to en- 
lighten the ignorant, raise the depressed, to bring peace and 
joy to the hearts of the miserable and forlorn, and you are 
happy in being with a society, of which I can bear witness 
from my Own experience, that you will find “fit audience, 
though few”? and warm friends, if not many of them. Here 
isa little flock, who will love you and listen to you with 
affection and respect—not paying you respect of form and 
ceremony, but the only respect you would care to receive, 
that which you earn by your devotedness to their highest 
good. 

My brother, in this hour some thoughts come over me which 
Icannot suppress. I think of those we both have known, 
who should have been here to speak to you on this solemn 
occasion. Our Fathers! where are they? The shades of 
venerable men, our fathers in the faith, rise up before me. 
Some of them have gone from earth, and ascended to their 
reward. I think of one, whom you well knew, and who was 
bound in intimate relations to myself, whose benignant holi- 
ness and whose heavenly wisdom instructed and guided our 
youth. Ifspirits know what is passing on earth, Ais is not 
ignorant of the transactions of this hour. How would his 
kind heart have warmed towards us at this moment, and in- 
voked a solemn blessing on this occasion. And him! whose 
honored name you bear, who has been to you as a father, and 
to whom I can myself look with no feelings but those of a child. 
Others may think of his wide-spread fame, his literary renown. 
We can only think of him as the man of God, meek, kind, 
benignant and holy. My friend, if it be right to place before 
us any earthly model, (and he who reverences not man, whom 
he has seen, how can he revere God, whom he has not seen) — 
then 1 ask you to imitate the noble love of truth, the high 
moral heroism, the lofty and generous purpose, the enlarged 
liberality of that great and good man. 

But not to man or human aid do we now look—not on the 
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examples even of the purest and noblest of our fellow-crea- 
tures may we now linger. We bless God for their examples, 
their teachings, their warning and encouragement, which have 
flowed to us from their lips. But they themselves have led 
us up to a higher source of light and strength. They call no 
man master on earth, and teach us the same lesson. They 
call no man Father, but teach us that one is our Father, even 
God, and that we are all brethren. Into this band of brethren, 
claiming no distinctions, asserting no authority over each other, 
we welcome you, and ask you to look with us only to 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our Faith. Let us exhort 
one another, while it is called to-day, to do our master’s work, 
for the night cometh wherein no man can work. Welcome, 
fellow-laborer, to the field! I ask not God to grant you hap- 
piness or outward comfort, but I ask him to bestow on you 
and me and all of us, an unfailing faith, and an untiring dili- 
gence. The night cometh—it may be near, it may be more 
distant—but God Almighty grant that when its cool shadows 
fall around us, it may find us at our posts, about our Father’s 
business, and that having finished the work he has given us 
to do, we may yield up our spirit in peace. 





A SPIRITUAL QUARANTINE. 


We all know that it is considered necessary to quarantine 
persons coming from an infected or diseased climate. Though 
healthy themselves, they are not permitted to come among 
healthy people, till it be seen that they have not imbibed some 
eontagion from the pestilential atmosphere. It appears that this 
method is about to be applied in spiritual things. 

A few weeks since in one of our western cities, a stranger 
was called upon by a Presbyterian preacher, on Saturday 
morning and requested to preach in his pulpit on the afternoon 
of the following day. He consented. Shortly after, he was 
invited to preach in the Unitarian church by the preacher of 
that denomination, and also consented. This was about 11 
A. M. Before 3 P. M. he received a letter, which was 
brought to him in the country whither he had gone a few 
miles, in which the Presbyterian preacher respectfully inform 
the stranger that it would be impossible to allow him to preach 
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in the Presbyterian church as before agreed. He therefore 
preached both parts of the day in the Unitarian church. 

Now we are informed, but whether it be so or not we can- 
not certainly say, that in the interval between 11 and 3, the 
session of the church had been called together, the matter 
laid before them, and a vote passed that it would not answer 
for one who preached part of the day in a Unitarian church, 
to preach in their’s on the other part. The preacher was there- 
fore compelled to take back his invitation before given. It 
seems then to be established, in the opinion of this session, 
that a person by preaching in a Unitarian church becomes so 
infected, that it is dangerous without quarantine to admit him 
into the healthy, pure, orthodox atmosphere of a Presbyterian 
synagogue. 

Now we would like to ask a few questions of this session. 

1. If Jesus Christ should return, and should preach, ac- 
cording to his ancient custom, to publicans and sinners, to 
Scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees, ought he not, according to 
the principle of this quarantine, to be excluded from your 
church? 

2. If those “ who are whole need not a Physician, but those 
who are sick,’’? and you consider Unitarians in error, how can 
you censure any one for preaching to them? 

3. What sort of a gospel do you preach if it is sullied by 
the place where it is spoken or the hearers who listen to it? 

4. How pleasant is it to be a preacher in a church where 
one is compelled, even against his feelings, to perform acts 
like the above? S. N. E- 





THE PENITENT WIFE. 


Eleanor threw herself upon a lounge near the open window, 
and as the moonlight streamed through moving leaves it 
glanced ona tear. Gay attire contrasted sadly with her air 
of hopelessness. The wedding party she had just now left re- 
called the hour, when she, too, had plighted her vows. Alas! 
the orange wreath with snowy blossom quickly blighted and 
sweetness early spent, what a type had it been to her of pure 
affections now faded. 

She thought of that mother who had died in her childhood; 
she saw again that pale cheek, as she gave with trembling 
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hand her blessing; she heard once more the gentle voice which 
had guided her infant prayer. Did that blessed spirit look 
down now upon the poor victim of fashionable ennui? she 
thought of her beautiful cousin, who had been as a sister and 
shared every feeling, when in morning studies and twilight 
talks holy hopes had bound faster their human love. Her 
last words on the bridal evening, when she fastened the veil 
with its pearl brooch, and kissed her forehead, “Eleanor open 
to Charles your inmost heart; let him share now your devo- 
tions,’”’ thrilled through her. 

Oh! why had her father, ambitious and dazzled, urged her 
to marry? Why rather had she mistaken the pleasure, which 
wit and beauty and show excited, for that deep love which 
grows up only from sympathy of souls in what is good? Why 
still more had she with false shame hidden from her husband 
her profoundest feelings? 

Had she been true to her vows? Had she really been the 
near friend she had sworn to be? Might not her influence 
have sanctified him? Now, alas! what was she? Instead of 
leading him gently upwards to the springs of happiness for- 
ever welling forth on the mountain of faith, she had herself 
pursued the mirage of worldly enjoyment. What hold could 
she now have on his conscience, when she had lost command 
of herself? He was by nature generous; once it had been in 
her power to guide into ever deepening channels the noble 
impulses which now were drying up in the hot sands of in- 
dulgence. He had been kind and fond once; why had she 
not bound his affections to her by that golden link of respect 
and spiritual friendship which never rusts, but eternally 
brightens? 

Poor Eleanor! The moon smiles through the green 
shadows—the waters sparkle in graceful wavings—the night 
air is sweet,—but the cloud of conscious folly is over thy 
spirit; the all-embracing heaven symbols God’s love,—but 
misery, self-inflicted, stifles faith. God help thee to pray. 


“ Prayer is a stream, which from whatever source, 
“Rising however feebly, no where flows, 
“ Without access of unexpected strength.” 





From Goethe. 


Wouldst thou of thy worth a pleasant sense receive? 
Then to the world a new worth thou must give. 5.8. D, 
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SOCIETY BASED NOT ON SELFISHNESS BUT LOVE. 


Society has been called a “standing miracle;’’ and but for 
the benumbing influence of custom we should feel it to be in- 
deed a wonder, that social order is so rarely broken. J¢ is 
marvellous, that men so patiently bear with wrongs accumu- 
lating through generations. It is marvellous, that such count- 
less numbers live content with a lot of unintermitted toil and 
unrelieved anxiety. It is marvellous, that amid such variety 
of condition there are not more attempts to satisfy importunate 
cravings from the superfluous stores of Juxury. It is marvel- 
lous, that with like aspirings and spiritual wants so many 
should quietly drudge on in spheres of labor which narrow 
their best powers, when others in idleness around enjoy privi- 
leges for the highest culture and the purest gratifications of 
taste. It is marvellous, that the longing to bestow on dear 
ones, whom nature has bound to their hearts, earth’s best bles- 
sings, does not oftener impel the needy to covet, and coveting 
to seize those means of improvement which the families of the 
more prosperous possess. Society isa marvel. ‘Fhink of the 
thousand and ten thousand daily repeated acts of self-restraiut, 
of scrupulous regard for other’s rights, of surrender of just 
claims, of mutual compromise and liberal concession, and how 
few in comparison are deeds of violence, how very few are 
frauds. Even in the most lawless ages, where the ties of na- 
tion and community are hardly known, where hostile bands 
are trained up to murder and pillage, and where society exists, 
so far as it exists at all, only in the tent or the castle, it is still 
marvellous to see the loyal service which man renders to man. 

A philosopher, whose shallow observation and imperfect 
analysis has been veiled by a show of strict logic, and whose 
writings have exerted a far deeper influence upon modern so- 
ciety than from the consideration of their intrinsic worthless- 
hess one could suppose possible, has asserted that man is essen- 
tially wholly a selfish being. Hobbes reduced all human 
passions to the single one of self-love. And on this small foun- 
dation as his principle, he reared a system of ethics and poli- 
tics which falls to pieces from its own enormity. Man being 
Wholly selfish, and fitted to seek only and always his private 
good, each is and must be the other’s rival; each has a perfect 
right by any means in his power to procure his own gratifica- 
lion, even at the expense of all; the natural state of man there- 
fore is a state of war; but in this state of war all must suffer; 
war is the worst possible therefore of all states, and peace at 
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any cost is the greatest good; government originates when 
one or more by a superior force can cripple the energies of the 
many who are contending; it is the function of government to 
introduce and maintain peace; that is the best government 
which does this most completely; consequently absolute mo. 
narchy is man’s best estate, because under this form of govern- 
ment the individual is most completely crushed by a resistless 
power. Such is the conclusion which strict logic deduces from 
the fundamental principle, that man is essentially wholly sel- 
fish. Well may such a monstrous doctrine, which the heart 
and couscieuce instinctively repel, turn back our thoughts to 
consider whether its first principle is true. 

Why then is it, that men so quietly,so cheerfully one might 
say, endure the social evils which they feel notwithstanding 
their customariness to be oppressive. Does a calculation of 
their present stinted good compared with possible loss tame 
their energy? Does the fear of civil or criminal penalty cow 
them? Even under despotisms, where the rattle of the sen- 
try’s musket sounds at every gate, physical fear is but a fee- 
ble motive of restraint, far feebler than they who prate about 
strong governments dream of. All such considerations aid to 
keep peace.—But there is a deeper calculation, a profounder 
fear than these. Man is naturally loyal: and it is only be- 
cause in our present unnatural condition the animal and the 
impulsive overgrow and choke the rational and moral, that 
human experience appears to contradict the assertion. Man 
is naturally loyal;—there is a love of order for its own sake, a 
sense of the beauty of peace and harmony for itself—a reve- 
rence for law—an allegiance to truth ineradicable in the heart. 
Man is not a selfish, but in every passion and power a social 
being. In the face of his fellow, in his tones and deeds he 
sees reflected the law of mutual kindness. He feels that dis- 
interestedness is the one indispensable condition of inward and 
outward peace. In his very soul he knows that God is Love. 

Where does society originate? When parents bend over 
their infant, and grudge no trial, fatigue, exposure, nor sacri- 
fice for its good, and feel reward more than enough in the 
look of enjoyment, which nature sends to forerun the smile ol 
gratitude, the dawn of love before its day, then society origin- 
ates. The self-sacrifice of a parent is the corner stone of socl- 
ety. With each added member of the family it is builded 
higher. And this temple of God on earth is established in 
complete beauty, when brethren with locked arms stand circled 
around the patriarch to hear his counsels. Society orig! 
nates in love, it is reared up in love, it is finished m love. 
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Blessings and trials, cares and fears, duties and successes are 
social. The Arab boy echoes his father’s shout as they 
gather their flocks to the tent at evening, and the young In- 
dian trains his baby brother to dcaw the bow. ‘The earth 
over, under all forms of savage or civilized life, society origi- 
natesin home. Law speaks with the reverend aspect of a 
father, and brethren obey. What resemblance is there be- 
tween this undeniably true picture of the origin of human 
society, and Hobbes’ atrocious libel on our race—his blas- 
phemy, should we rather say, against our Maker? 

In the home the bonds of union are common gratitude, 
similarity of interests, sympathy in tastes, mutual dependence, 
the pleasure of kindness, honorable competition, reciprocal 
duties. Each is benefitted; but in the rudest forms of human 
life, the son or brother would be ranked as a brute, if unwil- 
ling to surrender his highest selfish good for kindred. Does 
not the whole of human history bear one unanimous testimony 
to the strength of this passion of clannishness? Will the meta- 
physician come then with his sophisms and show us how all 
men’s generous rivalries in sacrifice spring from the great tap 
root of selfishness? Of course no one denies that various pas- 
sions, in monstrous growth, do become selfish, and work woe 
in the smaller as well as the larger circles of family. But 
there is not a passion—we limit not the expression—not a 
single one, which has not a social tendency, and which, when 
duly harmonised with other powers, does not directly serve 
to bind men together, not to sever them. 

And now are the universal bonds of family union destroy- 
ed, and others substituted, when the clan becomes a nation? 
Are our minds still tangled in that notion of a “Social Compact?” 
“Social Compact!”’ the words should be left to pedants of the 
law, who have been grubbing mole-like for a half century, or 
to young politicians in their maiden speeches. What a pic- 
ture Volney has drawn of the grand congregation of believers, 
of every age and land, to arrange the articles of a common 
faith! But this absurd idea is sanity compared to the dream 
of the human race assembling, nation by nation, each indi- 
vidual eager to secure his “bill of rights,’’ and agreeing for 
consideration of benefits received to compromise his claims. 
Men are bound together by a compact, which heaven sealed 
when he made us of one blood—a compact entailed by gene- 
ration on generation—a compact which all do and must ob- 
serve forever, “to bear one another’s burdens.” 

If we may suppose that the blessedness of the Infinite 
Being consists in his will and power of communicating and 
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thus multiplying himself, then how beautifully is human s0. 
ciety adapted by our necessities to call out in us this very dis- 

osition and capacity of usefulness, which makes the joy of 
Reiivet It is only by entire isolation, and this would be death 
to body and soul alike, that man can free himself from the 
work of doing good. Even the criminal in the cell exerts in- 
fluence, and has a society too in the consciousness of human 
life around. We all bear each other’s burdens. There is not 
a tattered wretch, bloated by indulgence and frenzied by 
wants, but makes society suffer for its neglect of him. There 
is nota foul hole, where in the steam of their orgies and amid 
curses and ribaldry, licentiousness and fraud make a hell, but 
spreads a contagious miasm to infect every family. There is 
not a poor widow, blinding herself at midnight as she stoops 
over the coarse clothes which the slop-shop pays but a pittance 
for, that it may sell at advance to the master who fattens on 
slaves, but wrings from us in charitable dole what we deny in 
just wages. Thank God! that we are thus “members one of 
another.” But for the capacity of being warned by pain from 
acts which would be fatal, we might at any moment destroy 
ourselves; and the unrest and care and misery which igno- 
rance and vice in one class communicate to all, are the safe- 
guard of the social body. Willing or unwilling, we are forced 
to benefit ourselves by disinterested care of others. Kind 
acts, sympathies, commiserations, mutual sacrifices, circulate 
through society. Its life-blood is Love. 

It is the custom of the satirist to sneer at human selfish- 
ness. The common sewer of vice is his quarry. Countless 
Rochefoucaults earn a reputation for sagacity by cheap 
slanders, and superficial censure. Why does it never occur to 
these wiseacres that the very reason why selfishness is so no- 
ticeable is, that it is strange to us? We observe the eclipse 
and not the constant shine and genial warmth. It is the 
friend’s averted look that wakens thought; his confiding 
smile is the heart’s natural atmosphere. And thus in a word, 
the very spice of shrewd criticism is our sense of the incom- 
patibility of selfish perverseness. Satire would lose all its 
edge if we felt that we were naturally, rightly selfish. Thus 
the very wrong side of human life shows that the figures for. 
ever weaving were designed by love. , ‘ 

Almost in our time, patriotism has been a passion, a passion 
for the manufacture of which the wise politician — 
thought he had a receipt, in a due admixture of flattery a 
fear. Oh fool! to fancy that because he could use this mig “d 
power of heroism, he was its maker. The guillotine drops DY 
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that same wide spread influence which guides worlds in their 
orbits, and selfish manceuverers through all time have turned 
to their small uses the sublime energies of soul which heaven 
inspires. Isit from calculation man sells time, wealth, friends, 
liberty, life, for country? And why in our day is this passion 
of patriotism subsiding? The countless intercommunications 
of the time are enlarging the boundaries of nations to the full 
limits of humanity. Mountain barriers are trodden into dust 
by iron messengers, and ocean cannot break our bridge of 
hoats;—comforts, tastes, manners, knowledge, faith inter- 
changed, make the human race one. Patriotism merges in 
Brotherhood. 

The wise statesmen of our day have unlearned the creed of 
their fathers, that nations are natural rivals; they see that 
every invention and art which enriches one land, increases the 
property of all. The political economist, in his calculations of 
self-interest, lays it down as the very alphabet of his science, 
that liberality to others is the short road to our own wealth. 
The merchant by his credits multiplies through the young en- 
ergies he stirs his own resources. It becomes even a problem 
to the seller, whether he does not make most profit when most 
honest. The employer begins to see that it is cheaper to pay 
high wages for good labor. The man of the world even de- 
fines true politeness to be deference and regard for others’ 
rights. And the legislator finds his best police in the church 
and school-room. Why, when from universal human expe- 
rience we are thus taught, that selfishness is its own curse, 
should we hesitate to admit in its full length and breadth, as 
the basis of social life every where, the Christian law of 
love. Why should we not learn to believe, that it is true of 
individuals, classes, communities and nations, that “he who 
would save his life shall lose it, and he who would lose his 
life shall save it.?”’ W. H.C. 
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THE RACE-COURSE. 





«“ What a noble animal a horse is!’’ said Frank Bailey, with 
enthusiasm, to his fresh acquaintance Tom Trot, as they stood 
on the hill opposite the Brighton House, and saw cavaleade 
after cavalcade pass toward the new race-ground, Here came 
a solitary gentleman on a hard-trotting nag, leaning back and 
keeping time with his elbows; then dashed by two or three 
young girls with their squires, full of frolic and folly; anon 
came a carry-all, filled with middle-aged matrons and stiff- 
kneed merchants;—then a gig, driven furiously by holiday 
clerks—or a hack stuffed with boatmen, or blacklegs, at the 
noise of whose coming the gentleman on the hard-trotting 
horse looked back anxiously over his shoulder, and as he felt 
the withers of his beast rise higher, drew long breaths and 
reined him towards the canal; while on the banks of the ca- 
nal, continually, couples were dragging along, with coat-col- 
lars thrown back and sweating brows. 

“And all these,’ said Frank, “are spending money, time 
and strength to see the noblest of brutes spurred and whipped 
beyond endurance.”’ 

“Why, Bailey,” replied his comrade, with an air of astonish- 
ment, “you never saw a horse-race, nor a fine horse, or you 
wouldn’t say so.”’ 

“True enough, I never did see a race,’’ said Frank, “and | 
never want to. In Vermont we use our horses, and keep ’em 
kindly, instead of turning ’em into gambling-tools.—But as to 
never having seen a fine animal, I guess that’s a mistake.— 
Our hills turn out some good trotters once and a while. | 
never saw the horse yet, south or west, that could go before 
our Sam’son. He always seemed to me to be the very one 
about which father used to read in Job, thirty-ninth chapter, | 
think it is, where it says, “He paweth in the valley, and re- 
joiceth in his strength; he mocketh at fear, and is not af- 
frighted.”’ 

“Come, come, my good fellow,’ cried Tom Trot, “dont 
quote Scripture about race-horses, What do you say to going 
along and looking down on the field? Its a pretty sight to see 
so many people.” : 

So they strolled along, Bailey denouncing the practice 4s 
useless, for in Vermont they had first-rate horses without 
racing,—and as worse than useless, because it led to idleness, 
dissipation, and cruelty. Trot denied the cruelty, and con- 
tended for the utility of racing. “But see that noble beast, 
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said he, as they came in sight of the ground, “I must have a 
nearer look at him. Will you stay here, Bailey, or go down? 
The races wont begin this hour yet, and its no harm to look at 
the animals.” 

«I'll go down,” said Bailey; so they left the hills, and, pas- 
sing into the grounds, mingled with the crowd. 

[t was a new scene to the Vermonter, and in spite of him- 
self, he felt excited. The strange faces, and costumes; the va- 
rious racers in their different dresses; the gambling stations, 
with their queer apparatus; the bars; the professed gamblers 
who stalked to and fro, betting, swearing, scowling; the crowds 
of well-dressed people, all surprised and won the attention of 
the young stranger. Presently he met another street acquain- 
tance—for Trot was nothing more—and was seized familiarly 
by the arm with an oath, and a “ wish you joy my lad, of your 
courage.” What courage? thought Frank; and in a moment 
instinctively felt that his familiar friend meant the moral cour- 
age needed to go to an immoral place. 

“Look,” said Trot, “they’re getting ready. Where’s the 
best post, Ned??? 

“Sha’n’t we go?” said Frank, doubtingly. 

“Go to the lookout? yes, my buck, that you shall, come 
along.”’ 

Near the lookout to which his friends dragged the hesitating 
youth, who dared not forfeit his character for courage, moral 
courage, stood a plain bar with water, sugar, lemons and ice 
upon it. 

“Ned, I say,” cried Trot, “they wont be off for a minute 
yet, suppose we take a glass?”’ 

“Agreed,’’ said Ned, “ what do you say, Bailey, take brown 
or white sugar in your lemonade?” 

“Brown, I thank you,’ answered Frank, with Yankee 
economy. 

“One brown and two whites,” said Trot to the barkeeper, 
winking. ‘The man placed three tumblers below his bar, and 
ina few seconds they reappeared again, colored as Tom had 
desired; the money was put down, the liquor tossed off in a 
hurry, for the horses were waiting the word, and the young 
men rushed again to their places of view,—Frank Bailey half 
strangled and with tears in his eyes. “In the name of con- 
science,’ whispered he to Trot, as soon as he could speak, 
“what was in that lemonade? It nigh burnt my throat up.” 

“You greenhorn,” sneered Tom, “dont you know yet that 
brown sugar means brandy, and white whiskey and superfine 
gin?” So saying he turned away with disgust at the Yankee’s 
ignorance. 
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The horses started; the crowd shouted; tall gentleinen stood 
a-tip-toe; short gentlemen climbed on carriage wheels; near- 
sighted gentlemen squinnied up their eyes; ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs—for what purpose remains to be discovered,— 
But Frank Bailey saw not the racers, heard not the shout. 
His brain was whizzing under the influence of the spirits 
which he had swallowed, and his bewildered mind, like a lost 
dove, flew to the old red house, under the elm, in the valley of 
the White river, where his aged father, and his young wife, 
only six months married, and whom he had left to seek his 
fortune in the west,—were even then sitting or working, so 
cheerfully, so soberly, so hopefully. “God help me,” thought 
he; but his thoughts were confused and painful, and in every 
form presented to him only the awful fact, that he had done 
what for the world he would not have had those far-off friends 
know of. “Look! look! Bailey,” cried one of his compan- 
ions, seizing his shoulder,—“ see how she gains! Geo it, filly! 
never fear! you’ll win!”? “Ill bet you a dollar she dont,” 
cried the other. “Done.’? “I?ll wager you ten she dont.— 
Come now.—Back me, Bailey! Why! what next? the boy’s 
crying! Come, Frank, back me for ten on the gray colt, see 
how the rogue gains! Wont you?” 

“Yes,” said the stupified youth, sick at heart, and glad to 
get rid of their questions. The “ yes’? came just in time, for 
in a moment more the gray colt passed the post, half a length 
ahead. “Five dollars in your pouch, Bailey. Come, you 
must treat for that.” 

“T’m not dry.” 

“Come, my lad, cheer up, and take a glass of the extra 
with me.’’ With a sigh he consented. 

Soon, other animals were on the ground; more betting fol- 
lowed; Frank, half tipsy, tried to lose his conscience in excite- 
ment, and with a curling lip, and set teeth, laughed, and 
betted, and, losing, drank again at another’s cost. 

The morning passed. “We must have a bite of some- 
thing,’’ said one, for several had joined them by noon. 

“Its hot as cayenne here,’’ growled another, “ let’s go back 
to town.” 

The proposal was agreed to; the gigs were found, the 
whole company stowed in, and with merry shouts, cracking 
whips, and at least one sad heart, were off for Cincinnatt. 

“Good day, fellows, I must go home,’ said Bailey, as they 
drew up at the door of a coffee house. “Go to glory,” anl- 
swered Trot, catching hold of him, “you must come in here 
and eat same fresh salmon, and drink some champaigne, 4 
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y your share of the score. We can’t have you slip off with 
your earnings that way, Green Mountain.” 

" Frank felt the imputation, and followed the rest into an in- 
nerroom. There a table was soon spread; and salmon, and 
sardines, and sparkling hock, and champaigne appeared and 
disappeared. Then came an adjournment to a room above 
stairs, where were billiard-tables, card-tables, and a farro- 
table. Some took to one, some to another. Bailey, stupid, 
sleepy and sick, at heart and at stomach, did as the rest did, 
and played, and lost and won,—and when more wine was 
ordered, drank again, and laughed foolishly at the more 
daring youths who smashed glasses, bottles, and lamps, as a 

nale. 

. They left the house; they breathed the free air again; the 
stars looked from their dark thrones upon them in sadness; 
and the setting moon shone through a veil of light clouds, with 
a subdued and mournful Justre. 

“Frank Bailey,’? said Trot, who was an Englishman, 
“we’ve had a glorious day, and there needs but one thing;— 
will you go to the Finish, as they say in London?” 

“ Any where,” said Frank. 

Trot returned to the bar-room and brought out two large 
knives, known as tooth-picks, and giving one to Frank, with 
an admonition to beware of the dogs in the upper part of the 
town, led the way up Walnut street. They walked a mile 
or more; then stopped before a good-looking brick house. 
Trot knocked. The door was opened by a surly, bull-necked 
young man, with an immense Bowie-knife in his hand. He 
knew Trot, nodded, and bade him go in. ‘Who is that?” 
whispered Bailey as they ascended the stairs. “The bully 
of the house,”’ was the answer. 

They went up stairs, passed an old woman at the head of 
them, and entered a room where four girls and three men 
Were sitting round a table on which stood a ham, some bread, 
anda junk-bottle. Trot nodded all round, told his friend to 
take a chair, and asked for some tumblers. One of the girls, 
whose forehead and whole face bespoke pride and intelli 
gence, told him to go to the closet and help himself: «We 
are not your servants,’’ said she. “Yes, you are,” said Trot, 
“and do you go, or I’ll raise a row.” «Better raise yourself 
a little,” replied the woman scornfully, “we're sick of 
your vulgar slang; you’d better go elsewhere.’’ Trot rose 
from the table and approached the speaker; the man who sat 
by her rose too. The Englishman laid his hand upon her 


arm, and was instantly struck by the other. Being a boxer, 
VoL. v11.—18 
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he squared off, but his opponent closed with him, and strug. 
gling, they fell. The cry for help arose. The door flew 
open, and the man who had let in Frank and his friend, ap- 
peared with blood-shot eye and open mouth. He cast one 
glance at the combatants, and then approached Bailey, who, 
half-sobered, but startled, alarmed, knowing not what to do,— 
pulled out the weapon which Trot had given him. “Ha!” 
shouted the bully,—and drawing, quick as thought, his broad 
heavy, double-edged Bowie-knife, he plunged it into the side of 
the young New-Englander. It was well aimed, and driven 
with right good will: “I have wanted blood for days,” said he, 
grinding his teeth, “and now I'll have it;”’ and holding the 
lost youth with his left arm, again he plunged the steel to its 
hilt in his heart. 

The moment that he had been struck, the mists of drunken- 
ness had risen from Frank’s mind like a curtain; and the 
home of his childhood, as in the morning, stood before him. 
He made no resistance, did not even lift his hand; he uttered 
no cry, asked no mercy. The present was a dream to him, 
and the past alone real. As the murderer’s arm went round 
him, he thought it was that of his own young wife, and her 
clear eyes, full of the love and confidence that had ever lit 
them, were looking into his. In that instant what prayers 
were passing in his mind, God alone knows; but the friends 
of his youth, as he thought, and more than all, his blessed 
bride, in all her truth and purity, were there to receive his 
spirit; and as the murderer dropped him, and the poor, polluted 
woman who had given rise to the quarrel, kneeled to staunch 
his blood, his glazing eye caught her outline, and smiling, he 
once more murmured the name of his sleeping helpmate far 
beyond the mountains. 

Did no shade, no cold and strange impression of evil, cross 
her slumbers at that moment? Did she not start, and ever 
thoughtful of him, breathe a prayer for the expiring victim of 
one false step? J. H. P. 





MEMENTO.—GoeErTHE. 


Thou must not resist thy Fate, 
Neither must thou shun it blindly: 
If thou’lt go and meet it straight, 
*T will invite thee on most kindly. J. 8, 
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ORDER OF SERVICES AT THE ORDINATION OF WILLIAM H. CHANNING, AS 
PASTOR OF THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, CINCINNATI. 


MAY 10, 1839. 


I. ANTHEM. II. PRAYER. 
Ill, HYMN, BY J. H. PERKINS. 
Almighty God! with hearts of flesh, 
Into thy presence we have come, 
To breathe our filial vows afresh, 
And make thy house once more our home. 


We know that thou art ever nigh; 
We know that thou art with us here; 
That every action meets thine eye, 
And every secret thought thine ear. 


But grant us, God, this truth to feel 

As well as know; grant us the grace, 
Somewhat as Adam knew thee, still 

To know and see thee, face to face. 


Here, while we breathe again our vows, 
Appointing one to minister 

In holy things within this house, 
Grant us to feel that thou art here. 


IV. SERMON, BY REV. F. A. FARLEY, OF PROVIDENCE, RB. f. 
V. ORDAINING PRAYER. 
VI. RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. REV. J.F. CLARKE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


VI. CHARGE AND ADDRESS. KEV. W. G. ELIOT, OF ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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VIII. HYMN. BY J. H. PERKINS. 
The storm-shaken winter 
Has passed from earth’s bosom, 
And spring toour borders, 
Brings back bird and blossom— 
Through al her sweet life-strings, 
Through all her glad voices, 
In duviight, and darkness, 
Old Nature rejoices. 


And we have known winter, 
The daik storm hath swept us; 
But God, our preserver, 

Hath graciously kept us; 

The winter is passing, 

The spring bursts around us, 
And He has with new bands 
Of brothe: hood bound us. 


To thank Him, our Father, 
As brethren we come here; 
Our hopes and our wishes— 
Henceforth be their home here! 
Almighty Redeemer, 
We ask not to fear thee,— 
But, like our Great ‘Teacher, 
To kuow, love, revere thee. 

1X. BENEDICTION. 
Southern and Western Temperance 

Convention. 

This wasa meeting of great in- 
terest. Subjects of the first im- 
portance were powerfully present- 
ed and ably discussed; although 
much precious time was wasted, 
as usual, upon points of order and 
the wording of resoluiions. It was 
especialiy cheering to hear dele- 
gates from all quarters speak so 
encouragingly. All must have 
retuined with a new spirit. God 
give them wise efficiency equal to 
their zeal! Among the Resolutions 
were several well deserving every 
man’s most serious consideration. 

“7. Resolved, That furnishing 
materials for the manufacture of 


intoxicating liquors to be used as 
a beverage, tends to promote in. 
temperance, Interposes a strong 
barrier to the diffusion of Tem. 
perance principles, and ought to 
Le disc: ntinued.” 

I: is hardly necessary to say 
that this language applies still 
more forcibly to the manufacture 
and sale: Most difficult is often. 
times the situation of the distiller 
and commission merchant, who 
has innocently invested his capi- 
tal in a business which his cop- 
science now disapproves, and who 
finds himself involved in a thou. 
sind ways with a traffic, which 
he knows is discouraged by men 
he respects; and quite as difficult 
is the situation of the farmer, who 
sees the fruits of earth which he 
has raised, with God’s blessing, 
to be made man’s healthy food, 
turned into noxious poison by 
the purchaser. It is a privi- 
lege—a heavenly privilege—to 
be in spheres, where we are 
saved from these temptations to 
make gain {rom a brothei’s fatal 
indulgences. But it would seem, 
as ifany sacrifice were small com- 
pared with the thought, that of eve- 
ry ten dollars made by furnishing 
the disti ler with materials, or by 
the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, five at least, more 
or less directly, must have been 
wrung from the helpless family of 
a drunkard. 

‘There was great unanimity of 
opinion in regard to the propriety 
and expediency of abolishing li- 
censes, and enacting prohibitory 
laws. Nothing seems so absurd 
as the talk about a constitutional 
privilege to make and sell any 
thing which is thought injurious 
to the health or morals of 








community, who by their will sus- 
tain that constitution. One might 
as well talk of a reserved right to 
manure his fields with offal which 
breeds disease, or to sell cluthes 
froma pest-house. 

Twoadmirable resolutions were 
adopied in relation to stage pro- 
prietors, and owners of steam and 
canal hoats, expressive of sympa- 
thy and respect for those, who 
manifest a sense of responsibility 
in relation to the lives, safety and 
property of persons who entrust 
themselves to their care. The 
lordly indifference with which, in 
a democratic country, men care- 
lesslv permit their brethren to be 
smashed and scalded, would ad- 
mirably suit the French aristo- 
crat, who used to shoot masons on 
the house-top for the sport of see- 
ing them roll down the roof. 

May this convention be of use 
in abating the nuisance of in- 
temperance; may it help on 
that grand internal improvement, 
which seeks to drain the foul bogs 
of drunkenness, now so prolific of 
pauperism and crime. c. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Boat- 
men’s Bethel Society. 

How little can we conjecture 
the results which may follow any 
present effort, to overcome evil 
with good. It would seem a tri- 
fling thing to open a small room, 
and gather a few boatmen for wor- 
ship. And yet this mustard seed 
may bear a mighty tree. How 
very, very slow Christendom has 

een in coming to the plain con- 
viction that society owes a duty to 
its humblest member. How ter- 
rible have been the retributions for 
this neglect. Vice steams up un- 
seen from the low places of life, and 
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every soul is sickened insensibly. 
Our western boatmen have been 
left in their ignorance, without to- 
ken of our sympathy and respect, 
and vagrant boys who might have 
been trained up to intelligence and 
integrity, are outcasts; and they 
who are made rich by these poor 
fellows toil care not, till a brother 
perhaps is struck in a moment out 
of existence, or a son through evil 
companions falls into some hell in 
our cities. May the interest now 
kindled brighten, till every port on 
our waters catches the sign. 

Mr. Powell estimates the num- 
ber of boatmen who annually visit 
Cincinnati at fourteen thousand. 
Able-bodied, vigorous men, with 
hearts generous still, and minds 
shrewd and active, spending days 
and nights of labor, half-sheltered, 
ill-fed, well plied with drink, and 
then turned ashore amid gin shops 
and brothels, without one influence 
to raise and save—what a picture 
of Christian brotherhood! Thanks 
to the good hearts who have begun 
the work here. May they be pros- 
pered. 

In every great port there should 
be a chaplain—a room for worship 
—a reading room—and decent, 
honest boarding houses. Bibles 
should be given; the captains and 
mates interested; the owners made 
to feel their responsibilities to 
those who work for them—their 
bounden duty to supply them with 
conveniences; and by universal 
custom drunkenness should be ut- 
terly prohibited. The anniver- 
sary meeting next year will, we 
fervently trust, show that this noble 
charity has been carried forward 
with an energy and success com- 
mensurate to its importance. 

c. 
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The Old and New School. 

Mr. Hammond, of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, with his usual con- 
cise and pungent mode of expres- 
sion, tells the whole story about 
this disgraceful controversy in a 
few words. 

The opinion of the court dis- 
closessome facts, which should 
attract the serious attention of 
thinking and reflecting men. 
These facts exhibit a worldly 
minded thirst for church domi- 
nation, that does not belong to 
religion “pure and undefiled.” 
And it is remarkable, that the 
present division is deducible 
from the means adopted for 
the indulgence of this insatiate 
appetite. The plan of Union, 
adopted in 1801, is represent- 
ed as “a temporary expedi- 
ent.”?” The “avowed object of 
it was to prevent alienation, 
in other words, the affiliation 
of Presbyterians in other 
churches, by suffering those 
who were yet too few and too 
poor, for the maintenance of 
a minister, temporarily to call 
to their assistance, the mem- 
bers of a sect who differed 
from them in principles, not 


of faith, but of ecclesiastical 


government.”’ Let us con- 
strue this into plain honest 
English. 


In the western parts of New 
York and the northern parts of 
Ohio, the early settlements 
were commenced and made, 
by emigrants from New Eng- 
land, chiefly from Connecti- 
cut, the larger number of 
whom were Congregationalists. 





Among these were scattered 
here and there a few General 
Assembly Presbyterians:-— 
“too few and too poor for the 
maintenance of a minister.” 
Lest these should be lost to 
the Presbyterian church, the 
plan of union with the Con- 
gregationalists of the “new 
settlements”? was suggested, 
These Congregationalists were 
received as members of the 
Presbyterian church: the scat- 
tered Presbyterians united 
with them. They affiliated as 
one people, and for thirty years 
were recognised as constituent 
partsof the General Assembly. 
All at once they became 
schismatics, in the opinion of 
a majority of those who had 
taken them in, for temporary 
use. This occasion had pass- 
ed. The use being exhausted, 
those who were cajoled into 
it, with kind words of brother- 
hood, were suddenly exscind- 
ed from it with a high hand, 
and with the opprobrium of 
heretics! We have no com- 
ment to make, further, than 
that the whole case, taken to- 
gether, presents— 
“ A taming fact to human pride,” 


which should teach humility, 
and self-examination to the 
best assured and the most con- 
fident. 


Lockport, April 12, 1839. 
My dear sir,—I have been 
preaching in Lockport during the 
last six months; in which time ®@ 
society has been formed, and has 
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gone on very prosperously. There 
has been from the beginning a 
pretty steady increase of numbers 
and of interest. I think I have 
never anywhere seen a more at- 
tentive audience, or equal punctu- 
ality in attendance upon preach- 
ing. I should think our average 
number in attendance had been 
about eighty, since I have been 
here. Our full audience was about 
fifty when I came, and I believe 


we have not once fallen short of 


that number. even in the worst of 
weather. We early formed a 
“Reading Association” to meet 
once a fortnight at the house of 
some member for the purpose of 
reading, conversation, and social 
enjoyment. This I think has done 
much good. It has made us bet- 
ter acquainted with each other, 
promoted mutual kindness and a 
more familiar intercourse, and 
bound us together in a strong bond 
of friendship and common interest. 
It has been an evening that many 
of us have looked forward to, with 
lively anticipations. ‘I'he interest 
has never seemed to flag at all; 
and latterly we have met once a 
week, 

_ Ishall leave here for the east 
in about two weeks; but Mr. Mer- 
tick, who has lately been preach- 
ing at Syracuse, will succeed me 
aslaminformed. They are anx- 
lous to erect a church here during 
the summer; and will do so if they 
can obtain some assistance from 
the east. They have already ta- 
ken measures to this end. I think 
a church is necessary to the high- 
est prosperity of the Society. We 
have had quite a commodious 
room to worship in during the win- 
ter, but in the third story of a block 
of stores, and difficult of access. 
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With a suitable place of worship 
there is no reason why the society 
may not continue to increase in 
numbers and respectability, and 
in a few years become the largest 
and best in the place. There ts 
a strong feeling of opposition on 
the part of the Orthodox; but it is 
backed up with so little of talent 
or genuine piety that there is no- 
thing to fear from it. There seems 
to be but little need of attacking 
the other churches, or even their 
false doctrines, For evidently 
they must soon crumble to pieces 
through internal discord and rot- 
tenness. How long can a man 
live after the warm blood ceases 
to flow through his veins? And 
how long can a church live, when 
charity is dead? The protracted 
meetings of the Orthodox, and all 
the proselyting machinery which 
is set in operation by them here, 
are doubtless among the most effi- 
cient means which the Lord is 
employing to bring that church to 
anend. So with their own hands 
he will make them tear down their 
own temple, in time, and not leave 
one stone upon another. They who 
hold the truth in simplicity, have 
little more to do, than “stand still 
and see the wonderful works of 
God.” Your friend and brother, 
B. F. Barrett. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—We rejoice 
to hear good news from our friends 
in Syracuse. We congratulate 
them that they have succeeded in 
obtaining the services of the devo- 
ted pastor whose letter is given be- 
low. -— 
To the Editor of the Christian 

Register: 

During the past winter, the Rev. 
Mr. Storer, of Walpole, visited 
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Syracuse, in the State of New 
York, and preached to the people 
in that place eight successive S 1b- 
baths. At first, his hearers were 
comparatively few in number, but 
so rapidly increased, that he soon 
had the satisfaction of addressing 
a numerous and respectable audi- 
ence. Many who had attended 
the preaching of other denomina- 
tions with indifference or incredu- 
lity, listened to the doctrines uf 
Unitarian Christianity with atten- 
tion and with interest, and were 
convinced that the truths of the 
Gospel need only be exhibited in 
their own purity and simplicity, to 
be received and to be loved. ‘The 
Unitarian Society at Syracuse, by 
a unanimous vote, invited Mr. Sto- 
rer to become their pastor. After 
mature deliberation, he thought 
that duty required him to accept 
the invitation. With this impres- 
sion, carly in the present month, 
he made the following communi- 
cation to his Society in Walpole. 

“My Christian Friends,—I ad- 
dress you with deeply agitated 
feelings, to dissolve the bonds that 
for more than twelve years, have 
so happily united us together as 
pastor and people. 

You cannot doubt my strong 
regard and attachment: so strong 
as to cause me no little solicitude 
and pain in coming tothis decision. 
I always intended to have passed 
my days, and reposed in death 
among you. But Providence 


seems to order it otherwise. A 
new field in the vineyard of our 
Lord has, very unexpectedly and 
unsought for, been opened before 
me: a field that promises much 
greater usefulness, than the one in 
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which I am now laboring. Of 
this I have had the clearest proof. 
Many, whose opinions I respect- 
ed, and the Clergy, without a 
single exception,—though feeling 
that such changes should not be 
made for slight reasons,—are de- 
cided that it is my duty to go to 
the West. 

Did I consult my own ease or 
comlort, or means of support, I 
should remain in Walpole. 

By this change I expect to make 
pecuniary and personal sacrifice. 
Yet I believe | may do more good, 
save more from sin, and guide 
more to happiness and heaven. 
My toils and trials will be greater; 
fur which | expect no earthly re- 
ward, but the consciousness of 
having labored in the cause of my 
master. 

By serious meditation and pray- 
er 1 have sought to learn the will 
of Providence. I have made it 
altogether a question of duty. 
And should any doubt the sincerity 
of my motives in this matter, [ 
can only say that they will be un- 
deceived in that day when the se- 
crets of all hearts are made known. 

Brethren, dearly beloved,—I 
commend you to God, and the 
strength of his grace—beseeching 
of him to give you, in due time, & 
pastor after his own heart, who 
shall feed you with knowledge, 
and break unto you the bread of 
life. You will always be dear to 
me, and be remembered in my 
prayers. 

In the bonds of Christian truth 
and affection, J remain your grate 
ful friend and servant. 

J. P. B. SToret. 








